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SOURCES OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS 


fil or School } rj 
Teachers College, Columbia 1 


Pur pos of Study The purpose of the present inve Stigation was to 


tudy the individual sources of sup rstitious beliefs. the social and edu 


tional factors that eontribute toward the learning and unlearning of 


infounded ideas.’ The questions to he answered were: To what extent 


s the home a source of belief and disbelief jn superstitions? What is 


ti contribution or hooks and hewspapers, schoo! and chureh, friends and 


personal observation? It is obvious that only through knowledge of the 


‘breeding places”? ot superstition. and of the sourees of unfounded be 


efs, will it be possible to attempt remedial work in this important phase 


social and eultural edueation. 


The rational connection between cause and effect is at the ve ry origin 


scientific thinking. <A superstitious belief is one that ascribes causal 


elationship to phenomena and objeets which bear no such relationship 


lo one another. 


The origin of many supe rstitions whieh appear to be im xplhicable has 


een traced by students of folk lore. In some Instances it is difficult to 


separate superstitious beliefs and practices from certain religious be- 


efs and practices. Superstition is often defined as false religion. In 


view of the enormous differences in opinion as to what constitutes cor- 


ect and false religion, it is not altogether surprising that what is con- 


sidered religion by one may be considered superstition by another. 


(ieneral descriptions of the nature of superstition and its distinction 


trom religion and philosophy are found in the writings of ancient phil 


osophers., Theophrastus (about 300 B.C deseribed the Sup rstitious 


Man in one of his famous character sketches and, th reby laid the founda 


‘The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Dr. Otis W. Ca dwell, 


Director of the Institute of Sehool Exper mentation f his kind cooperation that 


tule the study possible. 
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on ot the deseriptive approach to the study ol superstition and 


\ elassie analvsis of the various tvpes ol unfounded beliefs and 1] 


IS ound the writings ol Kraneis Bacon In his Vorvum © 
finiel thre lowine classification ol superstitions ol 
The idols of the tribe are inherent in human nature . . .: for m 


sense is falsely asserted to be standard of things; on the contrary, al 
peree pLlons both of the senses and the mind bear reference to mah 
not to the universe, and the human mind resembles those uneven mirr 
which impart their own properties to different objects, from which 1 
are emitted and distort and disfigure them 

I'he idols of the cle nare those ol each individual : ior every bod) 
has his own individual den or cavern, which intercepts and corrupts t 
light of nature, either from his own peculiar and singular dispositi: 
or from his edueation and intereourse with others, or from his readir 
and the authority acquired by those whom he reverences and admires, 
from the different impressions produced on the mind, as it happens 
he preoccupied and predisposed. . . 


The re ure also lols formed by the reciprocal inte reourse and SOC 1 


of man with man whieh we call idols of the market from the comme 
and association of men with each other... 

* Last \ there are idols which have erept into men’s minds from 
various dogmas of peculiar systems of philosophy, and also from 
perverted rules of demonstration 

Of the numerous studies in this field, the great majority are devot 
either to a deseription of the various kinds ot superstitions and the 
origin or to mere compilation of tolk beliefs and superstitions eurre! 
among people of various national and cultural groups. A few studies 
have endeavored to investigate the degree of pre valence of belief in w 
founded ideas. Lists of such ideas were presented to large numbers o 


individuals with a request to indicate for each idea whether or not the: 


helieved in it Some of the studies dealt also with sex differences ji 
superstitious beliefs, differences between city and country people, and 
differences between individuals of different social levels or different na 


tional groups 


In some instances the correlations between superstitious 
belie IS and chronological age, intelligence, and scholarship have hee 
determined 

Before proceeding with the description of the method and procedure 


of the present investigation, a SUMMA will be presented of the findings 


superstif 
if 
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sore outstanding studies in the fie kd coneerning the pre 


erstitious. beliets, the faetors correlated with such belief 


nis at correcting unfounded beliefs through 


Pre mous Studies on thie Pre vale nee of Supe rstifions he w sti 


field of superstitions were based on an unse lected population. Most 
he studies deal with high-school! and college students The studies 
the Committee on Experimental Psychology and Frank* dealt with a 
1 vel) unselected population The findings ot these studies indicate 
superstitious belief and practice exist among all classes of soetety 
| to some degree even among students of higher education 
(iould' mace an investigation among normal school students of thy 
versiiyv ol Edinburgh, Seotland. The reeall method was used, that 
the students were asked to record during a period of 15 minutes, as 
iv supe rstitions as they could reeall. They were asked to indicate 
these which influenced or affected their conduct. Superstitious 
or practice Was admitted 1 $4.9 pereent ol the students meluded 
he study. 4 onklin found that college tr shmen believed or practiced 
pereent of the superstitious ideas included in a questionnaire. Cald 
land Lundeen® in their study of attitudes regarding unfounded tb 
is report that high-school seniors had heard of 50 pereent ol the 200 
“as included in the study ; believed 1 pereent ; and were affeeted 
22.6 pereent ol those which thes had heard 
Sex difference: The study conducted by the Committee on Experi 
mental Psychology in the vear INST revealed that women are mor 


rstitious than men. This finding has been corroborated by subse 


of the 
iw tu fo Psuch cal Re 
rstitions. 
March, 1990), py 


onsin. \ list of 


J.0O. ‘*Superstitions 


llege men, the psvchol 


University of | dinburgh, 


nnection with the 


ferent superstitions 1s presented, 


S **Superstitious Belief and 


ng psychology students of the University 


Caldwell, Otis W., and Lundeen, G. FE. 
ded Beli fa. Score nee Education, May. 


See footnote 
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No ch, I, No. 3, 1SS% \ question ire study 
thre 
Frank Seience Ten ne, Nchooal and Math 
4 
tics, XXX study of superstitions in the Fox Rive 
Valley of the most common superstitions of the region pr 
ed in this article. 
Gould, R. L ‘*Superstitions Among Scottis! College Girls, Pedaqogu 
921 tS scientific study of superstitions o 
ary, XXVIII (192 2 
Conkli Practice Among College Students, Ke 
{meric pp. 83-102. A questionnaire stud; 
2. 
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quent investigations Nixon’s® report indieates that college women 


titious than are college men Garrett and Fisher’s® « 


SUpers 
tionnaire to that ot Nixon, was given to high school seniors 


results showed that girls marked more misconceptions frue than did 
hovs. Conklin’? in a study of ‘*Superstitious Beliet and Practice an 
(‘ollege Students’’ asked the students to state Sup rstitions which t 
believed or which had an influence upon their conduct. They wer 

asked to reeord Superstitions which thes borne rly believed and w 


formerly had influenced their conduct. A larger percent of the wo 


admitted superstitious belief and practice than of the men. Won 
also, mentioned slightly more superstitions on the average than did 
ly 


men. Wagner's"! report reveals a similar sex difference, women 
the more superstitious. The recent findings of Lundeen and Caldwi 
Support those ot previous studies: high school girls and college Worl 


heard, believe in, and are influenced by a greater number of 


have neare 
founded beliefs than are high-school boys and college men. 
Influence of environment: Gould™ found that the students who | 
received their previous training in rural communities and presum: 
had been reared in rural distriets, recalled a greater number of supe 
stitions and were, also, affeeted by them to a greater degree than wi 
students from large cities. Wagner™ in a study of 186 students, si 
of whom received their high school edueation in small towns and otlhy 
in large cities, found no difference between these groups in the prevale: 


of superstitions Lundeen and Caldwell" in a study based on nine h 


dred eighteen eases found that high school seniors of rural communit 


Nixon, H. K. ** Popular Answers to Some Psvehological Questions, ’’ Ame 
Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (1925), pp. 418-423 \ questionnaire study 
college students in the elementary psychology classes in the extension divisior 
Columbia an! New York Universities 

Garrett. H. F.. d Fisher, T. H ‘<The Prevalence of Certain Popular 
conveptions,’’ al oa ipplied Psycholoey, X (1926), pp. 411-421. A quest 
nai lv seniors of New York Cit, 

Conklin, E. 8 d 

Wag M. } Superstitions and their Social and Psvehologieal Correlat 
Among College Students,’’ Jo ul of Educational Sociology, IL (September, 19 
pp. 26-36 An important study among 186 college freshmer 

Lundeen, G. E., and Caldwell, Otis W. ‘‘A Study of Unfounded Beliefs An 
High School Seniors,’’ Jo 11 of kducational Research, XX1L (November, 19 
pp. 257-273 The findings among 918 pupils are presented. College students ar 


included for the purpose of con parison, 
“Gould, R. L. thid 
“Wagner, M. FE bid. 
* Lundeen, G. E., and Caldwell, Otis W ibid. 
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e heard, believe in, and are influenced by 


a greater number of super 


Ons than high school niors ol larve 


ane 


Superstition and age: According to the findings of Caldwell 


deen." college students are familiar with a greater number of super 
ons than are high school pupils, but they believe 1 and are influenced 
» smaller number of those ideas The correlation between age and 


number of ideas ‘‘heard’’ among 120 graduate students was 32! 


) 
hy Similarly, a positive but low correlation was found between age 
the number of ideas ‘‘heard’’ among high-school seniors. The co 
tion between the ideas **‘ believed’’ or ‘‘influenced’’ and age was prae 
lv zero both among high-school and college students. Garrett and 
‘isher,’’ after comparing the results of their study of high-school seniors 
th the study of Nixon, coneluded that high-school bovs and girls are 
clined to be more superstitious than adults. Wagner™ reports a cor 
tion of 19 between age and belief among 186 college students 
While information concerning superstitions increases with age, belief in 
perstitious ideas appears to decrease with age 
Superstition and intelligence: Wagner found a correlation of 12 


ween belief in superstitions and intelligence. Garrett and Fisher's 
ndings indieate practically no correlation between psychological mis 
oneceptions and intelligence. R. T. Fisher’ found that the correlation 

ween belief in misconceptions and intelligence was negligible. The 
esults of Gilliland?’ indieate a negative correlation between misconcep 
ons and scholarship. Further investigation is needed to determine the 
clationship between superstitiousness and intelligence. 

Effect of instruction: A few experimental studies in regard to the 


et of Instruction upon superstition and other unfounded beliefs have 


en made. Smith?! found that the study of seience deereases belief in 


Garrett, H. E., and Fisher, T. R. ibid. 

Wagner, M. tbid. 

Fisher, R. T. The Prevalence of Superstitious Beliefs, Master’s Thesis, Facult; 
Philosophy, Columbia University, May, 192¢ 


Gilliland, A. R. ‘“‘A Studv of the Superstitions of College Students,’’ Jo al 
tbnormal and Social Psychology, Januarv-Mareh, 1930), py 172-479 
s article gives a report of the results of a study of the effects of a course in gen 
psycholowy upon some common superstitions \ modified form of Nixon’s test 
used. 


‘Smith, V.C. ‘*Seienece Methods and Sup rstitions.’’ School and Society, eee 
uary, 1930), pp. 66-68, An experimental study ivil results of the value of 


ratory work in general science and the « ffect of studying science on superstitions 
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sults of the studs ol Caldwell and Lundeen i 


udes regarding unfounded beliefs may be develo 


nm. Studies by Gilliland®® and by Lehman 
effect otf a course In psychology on psvcholog 


i! results show that misconceptions ofa psycho 


misconceptions 
I} nature were materially reduced after taking a course in psychol 
Other (‘onklin reports that superstitions regarding 
mestie and soela affairs were found to be more pre valent among won 


stitionus 


while SUpe 
re among me 
min 
mvestigautors 


palmistry, telepathy 


(rarrett 


stitions 


rvestibilits 


and 


matters of sports and business activities were n 


Wa 


reports a correlation of QED hetw: 


Dudveha? Lundeen and Caldwell** 


ound that misconceptions relating to phrenol 


and the like were more preval nt than “pure su 


Fisher found that the order of prevalence 


ious Misconceptions among bovs and girls was practi 


warding vi: 
“ientieal w th The ordet found Nixon among men and women. 
Only one of the previous studies, that of Conklin, dealt with 


Of 


hy colle 


xt nis 


hundred 


to “*narents, ¢ ders 


lorm ot the stion 


ore 


stipe 


After 


| 


That study was based on a questionnaire | 
According 40 that study, 84 out 


attribute their knowledge of superstit 


students ol 


and other soeial contacts > In view of the gen 


sand the answers, however, the results are not quit 


careful survey of the literature in the field 


Proced 
series of fifty items dealing with unfounded beliefs was prepared 
attempt was made to seleet items which have been found in previ 
studies to be of considerable prevalence. The great majority of the ite! 

W ind Lundeen, Gerhard in Experimental St of S 

C/T he led Be New York: Teachers Columbu 
rsi 

Gill 1A. R 

Li Hl. ¢ d Fenton, N ‘Prevalence of Certain Misconceptions 
Superstitions ar & Coll Students Before and After a Course in Psveholog 
kd hve April, 1950 pp. 485-494 This article gives the results of a q 
t ré ‘ t ‘ alse statements given to two gioups of eoll ve students 
ir vivanced students in psychology 

* Con E. Ss hid 

W Mw. hid 

Duddy G. J ‘The Moral and Popular Beliefs of College Freshmi 
Sohe t 1950 pp. 69-72 rhis study gives the result 
b questionni stu lealing with 25 popular beliefs and 25 moral propositions g 
t reshi Rij; n College in the fall of 

See footnote 12 

Garrett, H. I ind Fishe r. R ibid. 
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sisted of common superstitions such as *‘ Friday the thirteenth is a 
unlueky day’’ or ‘‘If you drop a knife or spoon you may expect 
pany.” 

Several items were included which may he classified as common mis 
¢ptions. An example of this type of item is the following: ‘‘If you 

re at a person ’s back vou ean make him turn around and look at you 

e complete text of the fifty items is given in the Appendix. Unless 

erwise indicated, the term ‘‘superstitions’’ will refer to the complete 
es of items ineluded in this study. 

Che directions consisted of two parts. First the subjects were di- 

ted to read each item and to indicate whether or not they believed it 


be true: **Read earetully the statements listed below If you think 


e statement is true make a plus sien | in the parenthesis in front 
it. If vou think the statement is not true, mark it minus ) it 
ou are uneertain about it place a question mark (7?) in front of the 
tement. The following examples are given to make this cleat Ix 
uple A is marked plus (+) because the statement is true Example B 
s marked minus because it Is not true 
Example <A. The sun is larger than the moon 
Example B. The stars are very small objects.”’ 


lhe second part of the directions dealt with the sources of informa 
tion coneerning the various ideas included in the series. The subjects 
were to indieate for each item whether they had heard it stated as (ru 
ay false at home. at school, or at ehure h: irom friends, books, newspapers, 
or from personal observation. The directions read: ‘‘ You may possibly 
have been taught certain ideas by one or more of the following: Home, 
School, (‘hureh, Friends, Books, Newspapers, and your Observations. 
You may have been taught that an idea is true or that it is not true. 

‘‘Which of the ideas have you been taught as true?) Answer the ques 
Thoms by placing a letter T in the proper eolumn or columns at the right 
ind opposite each statement. 

‘Which of the ideas have vou been taught as not true?) Answer the 
questions by placing the letter F in the proper column or columns at the 
ight. 

‘Since you may have been taught that an idea is true or false from 
iore than one source you may mark a statement true in some columns 
nd false in others. Here are two examples showing how one pupil an 


-<wered the statements and B.”’ 
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r Friends Books News 
papers 
‘ I I F I 
} | 
I k T F 
Population The present study was based on the complete recs 


ol 174 CHSCs ineluded 11 pupils ola junior high schoo! in | 


St. Louis. and 66 pupils of the Western Union Continuation Scho 


New York City The average age of the former group was 13 an 
the latter group lt vears The vounger group was composed of 39 
and }4 The vroup consisted ol bovs only 

ilis (‘one erning Pre vali nce of Su pe rstilions Although the 


means purp me of this research was to study the sourees ol superst 


the results coneerning the prevalence of superstition will also be 
nted 

1 General Results The average and variability of the numbe 
superstitions marked frue, false and uncertain were determined fot 
total population, and are shown in Table I. It is seen from Table I 1 


the average pupil marked 13.5 of the ideas as true. This is appre 


mately "7 percent of the total number of ideas included. The aver 
number of ideas considered false was 30.2, about 60 pereent of the tot 
The average number of ideas in which the pupil expressed uncertau 
was 6.5. or about 13 pereent ol the total number. 

» Age Difference The junior high-school bovs (age 13) marked 
larger number of items true than did the older boys. They, also, mat 
a smaller number of items false, and a larger number of items as 
certain, The elder bovs (age 16) marked, on an average, 10.36 items 
true. 34.74 as false. and 4.89 as uneertain. The junior high-school bo 
marked. on an average, 11.53 items as true, 30.23 as false, and 8.25 
uneertamn 

The correlation between age and the number of superstitions mark: 
true for the entire population was —.27 = .05. The correlation betwe 
age and the number of superstitions within each of the two groups W 


nevligible. This was due to limited variation within each of the grou 


3. Nex Difference A comparison was made between junior hig 
school boys and girls in regard to the nature of their responses. Tal 
Il reveals that the average number of items marked true by the boys W 


11.53 and by the girls 17.51 This sex difference is statistically signi! 
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(on an average, the boys marked 20.3 items false. the girls 26.20 
hove were uncertain more frequently than the girls. The averag 


er of items marked uncertain was 8.23 and 6.49 respectively 


TABLE 
\ A » VARI 
Beolies ! N 
=» \ 1) 
l 14.79 1 11 180 
H.s y 11 11 ’ ) 
Hs. ¢ 17 9 14 
TABLE 11 
Mea ) 
( } id 
11 
( 17.51 
M 
14 
14 
Ml i 1 
11 
{ 6.49 su 
} Tiem Analysts The preceeding COMPATISONS dealt with the rt 


onses regarding superstitions In terms of average and variability of 
‘OTeCS Table Ill g@ives the percentage ot individuals marking each item 


iw, Tuise, 


and uncertain. This analysis by individual items 1s based 
non the responses of 100 junior high-school pupils 
This table indicates which items are high and which are low in the 


»revalence of belief. For example, item 7, “‘Our winters now ar mildet 


than they were 40 or 50 years ago,’” ranks first in the order of the pet 
+h} 


centage murking it Seventy one pr reent ot the pupils marked 


item true 


21 pereent marked it false, and §& pereent expressed uneer 


tainty concerning its correctness Item 6, ‘‘Beavers know by their in 


tinet whether the coming winter will be mild or severe’’ ranked second 
n order of belief. The ye reentage indieating belief was 59 Item 25, 
this number will die 


witl in a vear,”’ has the lows st Vi nk mn the orade r of pore vale nee ol belief 


‘Tf thirteen individuals are seated at a table one of 


(nly S pereent indieated that the idea was true while 66 percent marked 


alse. Next in order is item 43, ‘‘If you cross your fingers you ean 


> 
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tw The percent of pupils marking this item 
wis 11 hile 74 per marked it false 
rABLE I! 
BELLE! 
‘ t True ha | neerta 
ry tt 
2 
( 
17 
i oy 
i 10 
tt 74 > 
i 7 
62 
i 
7 
is 
‘ 
14 
Nes Concerning Sources of Superstition For each of the supe! 
I Is 1deas The subjects indicated the source of the beli« f or disbeliet 
The aint reve t he retore the relative contribution ot each sources 
toward the aequisition and the elimination of superstitious beliefs 
ible T\ presents the average number ol superstitions related to eac 
soures It is obvious that when subjects learn from anv source that ce 
tau leas re rue it Is an indication that that souree tends to fost 
superstitious belis and. eonve rsely, when subjects learn from anv soure 
that certa kieas are false, it Is an indieation that that souree tends t: 
ie eorrect su rstitious beliet The nature of the information given hy 
vi each souree is presented in Table I1V. The column marked ‘‘Superstitiot 
Heard’ gives the average number of superstitions that were heard fron 
i given soures The marked **Reported True’’ gives for eac 
erage number ot supe rstitions that were consid red tru 
xs, The column m rked Reported False” gives the number of superstition 
considered, at each source, false The column marked ‘‘ Corrective In 
dex’ gives the ratio of the number heard as false to the number hear 


} SOURCES OF SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS 2: 
true. The higher this ratio the greater 1s the corrective influence of 
Thus, the numbers OP ‘friends’ read “us follows The 


erage number of superstitions heard from friends was 26.9. Of these, 
7.5 were heard as true while 9.4 wer heard as false The Corrective 
dex ol ‘*Priends”’ was D4. 
fhe most significant consideration of eaehn souree ol superstition is 
wether it constitutes a fostering or a correcting influence. From this 
oint of view the source of ff iends ranks first in order of fostering supe! 
Ons, and the home ranks second From the pomt of view ot correct 
superstitions, the most effective source is observation. The influence 
hooks, newspapers, school and church were combined into one eduea 


ion OL eorrect 


onal souree. The effect ot this souree tends in the dire: 


heliets in superstitions 


rABLE I\ 
Sources Superstitions ted Reported ( jard 
Heard Ir b alse Index 
Fa 
is 26.9 17.5 
Newspapers 1.0 1.40 
(huret 1.4 ot 
tal 3.7 17.4 
TABLE \ 
Younger B 0 
Superst Reported Reported ( r \ Superst 
Heard I Fa I ‘ H Fa 
nds 29 18.4 
Home 6.0 12.5 i 108 4 
1 4 6.4 3.0 
23.4 8.4 15.0 179 20.9 
1.4 147 l 
10.0 2.4 7 7 
2.9 1.6 | 4 
Tota 4.5 45.7 18.8 107 


CONSIDERATION OF THE VARIOUS SOURCES OF SUPERSTITIONS 
1. Fri nds. The results indieate that the source ealled fri nds is the 
most prevalent souree of knowledge about supe rstitious It contributes 
more to superstitious belief than the other sources combu ed. exeluding 


the home Although it cor tributes toward the learning and the unlearn 
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ing of superstitions, the former influence is stronger. On an averav 
pupils have heard from friends more ideas re¢ ported as true than 
false Sixty-five pereent of the ideas traced to this source were mark 
true and on \ bed percent were marked false. In other words. frien 


ire more potent in encouraging superstitious beliefs than in correcth 
them rhe Corrective Index for this source was only 

\n interesting age difference was noted. In the younger group tu 
72 percent of the ideas were marked true and 28 percent false. Amor 


the older group the order was reversed, the pereent of ideas marked fals 


was higher than those marked true. The percentages were 52 and } 
respectively. The Corrective Index in the younger group was 40, an 
in the older group it Was fully 107. 

2. Lome On an average the pupils have heard a slightly great 
number ot superstitions as true trom the home than as false. Fifty oO! 


pereent of the ideas were heard as true and 49 percent as false. Th 
(‘orrective Index for the home was 95, much higher than for friend 
\gain, a striking age difference was found. Among the junior hig! 
school boys the superstitions heard at home as true constituted 48 p 
cent, while the percentage heard as false was 52. Among the older boys 
only 39 percent were heard as true and 61 pereent as false. The Cor 
rective Index of the home for the younger boys was 108, while for th 
older boys it was 158. It appears that among younger pupils the hom 
plays a more active part in promoting superstitious beliefs than it does 
among the older boys. 

3. Observation Next in importanee to friends and home is th 
source of personal observation. One would expect that the influence o 
this source would be altogether in the direction of eradieating supersti 
tions. The results revealed that this is so only to a certain extent. The 
average number of items connected with this source was 22.4. Two-thirds 
of these, 14.8, were considered false, while one-third, 7.6, were consid- 


ered true trom observations. The observations of these pupils were 


apparently not altogether of a rational nature.’ This source, however. 

“It is interesting to quote in this connection the reasons given by Bacon for 
the unreliability of human observations: ‘‘In the first place the impressions of th: 
senses are erroneous, for they fail and deceive us. We must supply defeets by sul 
stitutions, and fallacies by their correction. Sec ondly, notions are improperly al 
stracted from the senses, and indeterminate, and confused when they ought to be the 
reverse. Thirdly, the induction that is employed is improper, for it determines th: 
principles of sciences by sin ple enumeration, without adopting exclusions and reso 
lutions, or just separations of nature. Lastly, the usual method of discovery and 


proof, by first establishing the most general propositions, then applying and proving 
the intermediate axioms aceording to them, is the parent of error and the calamity 
of eve ry ence 
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| a higher correcting effect than any of the other major sourees. Its 

rreetive Index was 195. 

\mong the older boys nearly thre fourths of the items connected 
observations were considered false, and only one-fourth of them 

» verified as true. Among the younger boys these proportions were 

thirds and one third respective ly The Corrective Index o! observa 


. was 179 among the younger boys and fully 264 among the older boys 


ational SOUTCES. The sources liste d under books. newspapers, 
and church were combined into one educational group. This was 


iM) 


because the numbers of superstitious items connected with these 


urees were relatively small and also because these sources are logically 
ated The average number of items connected with all of these sourees 
ombined was 21.4. 

This souree, as in the case of that of observation, was also in the di- 
ection of correcting rather than of fostering superstitions Neverthe 
ess, more than one third of the items trace d to these sources were heard 
~ true. The Corrective Index of the educational sources was 128, which 


. considerably lower than the Corrective Index of observations 

It is interesting to note that in this souree there was no age differ- 
In fact. the Corrective Index of the educational sources was slightly 

The two indexes 


higher for the vounger boys than for the older ones. 
vere 179 and 177, respectively. 

The order of the sourees in terms of their information cone rning 
superstitions, based on the number of items heard. is: friends, home, ob 
servation. and education. Their order in terms ol fostering superst! 


tions (number ot items heard as true is: friends, home, education, and 


observation, and their order in terms of eradicating superstitions num 


ber of items heard as talse) is exactly the reverse: observation, edueation, 


nome, and frie nds. The order of the sources in terms of the Corrective 


Index (ratio of false to true) is: observation, edueation, home, and 


friends. 
Among the older pupils, who expressed behef in a relatively small 


number of superstitions, nearly all the sources had a high Corrective 


Index. Among the younger pupils, who believed in a larger 
superstitions, nearly all the sources had a low Corrective Index. Whether 
eradicated seems to depend to a large ex 


number of 


superstitions are fostered or 


tent upon the individual and his inclination to aecept or to reject un- 


founded ideas. 
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Nex Differences in the Sources of Information Concerning Supers 

WS Table VI presents a comparison of the nature of information . 
cerning superstitions which bows and girls of junior high-school! 

received from various sourees. The average number of superstiti 


which were lhe ind as true and the numibe r heard as false from each SOU! 
the table rhe (‘or reetive Index. the ratio of the number 
ported as false to those re ported as true, indicates whether 


s corrective or fostering in its influence upon superstitions 


Satire 


TABLE VI 


CES SOURCES OF S 
Boy G 
ted Reported Corrective Superstit Reported Reported 
He False Index Heard Prue Fulse 

} a4 10) 4 
12.5 l 108 14.8 
. 0 208 4 11.4 
8 147 1.4 

6 17 1.4 ‘ 
“ t 1.3 0.4 


The table reveals marked sex differences coneerning the nature 


mation received from various SOUTrCES, 


ith From each one of the fom 


major sources the girls heard a greater number of superstitions reporter 
as 


i 


as true than did the bovs. The average number of items heard 


| sources was 54.1 for the girls and 45.7 for the boys. 


from all 


thy 


other hand, the girls marked a smaller number of superstitions false 
l the.boys, the averages being 32.1 and 48.8 respectivels 

Che sex difference becomes particularly apparent when the Correctiv: 
the sourees the Corrective Index 
The home for example, 
The Corrective 


Index for this source is 108 among the hovs and 60 among the girls. Th: 
we consider the edueational 


and 


Trick X IS consice red In each one ol 


among the bovs was higher than among the girls. 


pore sented a marked difference between hovs and virls. 


more striking when 


SCX difference is still 
souree, that is. the eombined effect of books. school. newspapers, 
ehurch, the Corrective Index being 179 for the hovs and only 50 for the 


girls 
Observation is the only source which has a corrective influence upon 


superstition among both hows and girls. All other SOUTECeS tend to have 
Friends are an important soure 


a fostering tence ney among the girls. 
The sum 


for fostering superstitious beliefs among both boys and girls. 
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lof all the sources with reference to superstitions ts in the direction 
eing corrective amone the hovs, while among the girls the total n 
ce os decidedl in the direction of eneouraging hehef in superst! 
ns. The total Corrective Index was 107 for the boys and only 59 
the girls 

ITEM ANALYSIS BY SO RCES 


In the preceding considerations the various sources were compared 
th respeet to the degree of influence they exert in fostering or eracdiea 
The were based on averaves and pereent 


ves. For the purpose of edueational diagnosis and remedial work 1 


portant to know what specific items ot superstition are related to each 


the sources. Such an item analysis is given in Tables VIL and VIII 
lable VIL presents the results concerning the nature of the informa 


» from the various sources PN individual items The table is based 


the reports of 100) seve nth-and eighth erac bovs and wirls The 


he 


numbers mas theretore regarded also as pereents The table reads 


s follows: HD yo reent of The pupils indieated that they have heat | from 
riends that the statement 1, ‘Tf you kill a snake, its tail will not die 


ntil the sun goes down”’ is true. Nineteen percent of the pupils were 


nformed by friends that this statement is false The remaining 29 pei 
eent reported as not having heard this statement from friends. The rest 


4 the table is to be read in a similat fashion 
It is of interest to note the nature ot the information concerning the 


various tems from each source Items are given 1m \ppendix 


] Friends A greater percentage of pupils have heard from their 


friends that the various superstitions are true than those who heard them 


< false. This holds true for each of the 50 items exe pt one, item 


‘If vou stare at a p rson’s back, vou can make him turn around and 
look at vou > hie superstition that ‘‘If two friends walk on opposite 


sides ola post, they will quarrel,”’ ranks first in the orde rol having heen 


heard as true. Sixty-four percent of the | upils indieated that thev were 
told by friends that this idea was true, only six pereent reported that 
they heard it as false, while 50 percent reported not having heard it at 
all Sixty three pereent ol the pupils were informed by friends that 
“i you find a four leaved clover and if 


The notion that 


the following items are true: 
vou earry a rabbit's foot, it will bring you good luck.”’ 
‘If a person has a square jaw, it indieates that he has a strong will,’ 


has the lowest rank; only 19 pereent r ported having heard it as true 
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ION BY IND | ] M 
H Oheerva Book Schoo Newspapers 
I } ( I 0 I 0 | 0 | } 
{ i! 5 14 74 78 
17 7 ) 72 4 61 
18 5 au { 1 
I 2 SO) ll 5 0 ur 2 
) t a5 41 l i7 1 
4% 2 8 4 il gu 5 2 1 
lt ) 5 8 8 44 { 
l is 5 2 0 5 1 
97 4 5 il 7 4 0 
21 27 52 7 4 7 ”) 04 0 0 
7 4 1 7 ‘1 2 “4 0 
l t 67 0 12 9 0 l 
9 i7 4 1 2 8 ( 0 0 
15 él 5 { 7 0 10 ? 1 0 
( 18 2 17 28 55 5 5 ") 2 8 a0 1 0 a9 0 0 
’ 51 4 2 { 10 4 0 0 0 
f 5 19 { 2 4 10 1 0 0 
él al 7 4 4 0 ag l 
25 7 a7 2 6 92 0 a6 2 2 
if 1 2 6 ol “4 1 0 
19 10 5 a? 2 1 0 0 
t4 10 24 tit) 11 SH 1 5 4 2 1 17 l 0 
t l fl { 93 1 8 41 17 0 0 
14 11 5 7 1 17 0 0 
) 14 +4 52 6 91 2 2 0 0 0 
items ranking highest in having been heard as false were 
‘*A person who does not look you in the eve while talking 
ry Like ly to be dishonest,’’ “‘If a baby is good looking, it 


10 


he ugly; if ugly, it will become food looking when 


‘If vou drop a dish rag, you will have company,’’ ‘‘If you 


336 [ Vol. 26, 
aye 
TABLE VII 
Iter Friend 
I 
18 
14 4 15 
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oss your fingers, vou can lie and it won't count Among the items 
nking lowest in having been heard as false were the following n orce re 
If vou earry a rabbit’s foot, it will bring you good luck,’’ “If two 


eopie make wishes while breaking a wishbone the 


one who vets th 
ve piece will see the fulfillment of his wish.”’ 
lhe following items rank highest in the pereentage of pupils, indieat 


that they did not hear them from friends: ‘‘Tt 


a person h Sn square 
iw. it indieates that he has a strong will,’’ ‘‘If vou give vour friend a 
ife or any instrument for eutting, it will sever vour friendship.’ “*Tt 
were born under i Star. vou will by influ nti; and rous 
life.”? 
9 Tlome The home is an influence in fostering some superstitions 
le in others it serves as a corrective influence The following ex 


ples will illustrate the kind of items that were 


eonsice read Tr) 
home by a large percentage of pupils: ‘‘Our winters are milder today 


than they were 40 or 50 years ago.”’ ‘‘If two people make wishes whil 


breaking a wishbone, the one who wets the larger piece will see the ful 


fillment of his wish,.”’ ae’ person who does not look vou in the eve while 


king with vou, is very likely to be dishonest,”’ ‘‘If you break a mir 


ror, vou will have bad hick.’’ Examples of iten 


is in which the home is 
correcting influenee are the following: ‘* 


If you @¢ross voul fina rs, vou 


ean lie and it won't eount dich I} vou dream ot one thing the opposite 


will come true.’’ ‘If thirteen individuals are seated at table, 


a al one ol 


this number will die within a vear 


Obs rvation This souree has a eorrective effect in reevard 


most superstitions. Only in seven items did obs rvation have a fostering 
nfluence. An examination of these seven items revealed that nearly ail 
of them may be classified as misconceptions. Such misconceptions ma) 
appear to be true from superficial observation. Let us consider, for ex 
ample, item 1: ‘‘If you kill a snake, its tail will not die until the sun 
eoes down.’’ This may seem true to an individual who is not a keen 
observer, and his observation may even support his belief. Many of 
the lower animals do not die instantly as a result of severe injuries A 
snake’s tail may remain alive for several hours after it has been severed 


trom the rest af the body. The idea that the sever j part 


| 
4 
i al al dies 


after the sun goes down mat he due to the fact that observation usuall 


tell 


ceases at dusk and the part is found dead the next morning 
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lt was quite surprising to find that the following items rank highest 
‘ ‘ ported true trom observation lf squirrels gather 
of nuts. it indieates that a severe winter 
‘) ters now are milder than t ey wert 40 or 90 ye 
| \ panne vho does not look vou in the eve while talking wilt! 
he following two items were lowest in the percentage reported as 
tion | thirteen individuals are seated at a table 
will (lie W thin a vedtl you cross youl fingers 
it mi it won t eount 
is interesting to note some tems that were r 
wrted by large numbers as true from edueational sources About on 
of the pupils stated that they read in books that ‘‘If squirrels 
gather an unusually large supply of nuts, it nelieates that a severe wn 
< ter is coming More than one-fourth of the pupils testified that the 
vere taueht at sehool that ‘‘ Beavers know by their instinet whether the 
. coming winter will be mild or severe.”’’ From newspapers, 559 pereent ot 
: the pupils obtained the notion that ‘‘Our winters are milder than thes 
vere 40 or vears ago.’ Might pereent reported that they were 
ned at ivch that \ person who does not look you the eye 
te he dishones 
§ 
Composite ¢ 1// Nowrces The gen ral pore valenee of items and the 
nformation eoneerning them he seen trom Table VII! 
This table gives the total number of times an item was heard from any 
SOULE The percentage of times it was heard as true and as false is also 
: aes Che table is based on the reeords of 100 junior high-school pupils 
Che statement Our winters now are milder than they were 40 or 50 
s vears ago’’ ranked highest in the percentage of pupils reporting to have 
nd heard it as true It is interesting to note that this item ranked also first 
n the percentage of pupils expressing belief in it. The statement ‘‘Tt 
age thirteen individuals are seated at a table, one of this number will di 
; within a vear’’ ranked lowest in the percentage reported as true from 
: all sourees This item also ranked lowest in the percentage of belief. 
[ This is additional evidence of the correlation between the nature of in 
formation concerning an item and the extent of helief in its correctness 
The correlation between the corrective index of an individual’s informs | 
tion and the number of items he believed in was 246 05 
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-KADING PREFERENCE AND BELIEF IN) SUPERSTITION 


In ord r to determine thr relationship hetween belief in superstition 


nd the Type of reading material preferred. the students were asked 
to indicate then ehoice ol hooks The question re ad aS follows 
Ihe list helow represents 10 Des of hool | nadertine 


t heat vou like best to read 


Adventure Mystery Stories Travel 
Biography Kietion Invention 
Keonomies 


The order of first choice Ol books as revea ed hy the answers ol 12S 


students was as follows: Numher of students 
Ty pe of book chosen indicating first chores 

Mvstery stories bb 

Ob 


Adventure 
Fiction 


Seience 12 
Invention 


Fairy Tales 
Travel 


Biography 2 
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Ihe st wients were then divided according to the type of book viven 
s first choice and the average ‘‘superstition score’’ was computed for 


enenh Group 


Those whose choice was invention and science were least superstitious 
the average scores by ine 7 6 and 10.8 respectively. he most superstitious 


adventure stories. mystery stories, ana 


eroups were those preterrion 

fetion rheir average scores were 13.6, 14.1, and 14.3, respectively. 
Nhe combined science group ineluding those who chose science, inven 

tion, history and travel (27 eases), indicated a belief in 21 percent o! 

the unfounded ideas 


lhe combined fietion group, including those who chose fiction, mystery 


adventure and fairy tales (121 cases), indicated a belief in 27 percent o 
thre unfounded ideas 

The difference in favor of the science group was 1.65 times the stand 
ard error of the difference. Although the difference is not statistical] 
significant, it indieates that the choice of reading material is somewhat 


lated rson hel ei oor clisbelte in superstitious ideas. 


TABLE IX 


READING PRE! ‘> BELIEF IN SUPE! 
‘ on Books 

N Ca 27 121 

1 21 27.68 

I) 1.19 

D/e 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. A list of 50 statements of common superstitions and other un 
founded by liefs was nted io 179 junior and SCTIIOI high school pupils 
| hey were asked to state for each item whether or not they believed it to 
be true and to indieate whether they were informed concerning the cor- 
rectness or ineorreetness of the item from the following sources: home, 
fmends, school, churenh, books, it wspapers, and observations. 

2. The average pupil expressed a belief in 30 percent of the items, 
a disbelief in 55 percent, and uncertainty about 15 percent of the items. 

3. Young pupils were found to believe in a greater number of 


items than the older Ones, The correlation between belief and age Was 


For eo parison with other groups on the distribution of reading pre ference 
of books see Maller, J. B. ‘‘ Personality of the Candidates for 


the Edison Sel larship,’’ School and Sacrety, NXNV March, 1932 900 
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$. Girls expressed belief im a greater number of superst 


tions than 


s The difference in terms of its standard deviation w; 


is 3.0 

5. The source that ranked first in order of fostering superstition was 
it of friends. This souree ranked last in order o correcting supe! 

tions. Next in order was the home, while the educational sourees and 
servation were found to contribute least to belief in superstitions 

The order ot the sources in eorrecting superstitions was 


on. edueational, home, friends. 


7 The C‘orreetive Index ot enel ot the sourees Was higher 


he boys than among the girls. 


s. Among younger pupils the Corrective Index was lower than among 


at rones as tar as friends, h me, and obs rvation were coneer ed The 


(‘orreetive Index of the educational source was slightly higher among the 
unger pupils. 

q) There is a re lationship between the extent of belief in superstition 
nd the nature of information received from the various sources. The 
orrelation between the number of an individual’s beliefs and the Cor 


reetive Index of the sourees of his initormation was 25 OD 

10. There is some relationship between the number of superstitious 
beliefs and the type ot reading prefer nee Chose preterring hooks of 
science and invention expressed less belief In superstition than those 
preferring books of fiction, adventure, and mystery. 

The results indieate that the effectiveness of each of the sources, 
vhether it is in the direction of fostering superstition or correcting supe 
sTtit rons, depends upon the total background of the individual The same 
souree may be fostering superstition in one individual and correcting 


superstitions in another. 


APPENDIX 
LIST OF UNFOUNDED IDEAS USED IN THIS STUDY 


¥ If you kill a snake, its tail will not die until the Sun woes down 

2. If squirrels gather an unusually large supply of nuts, it indicates a 
severe winter is coming. 

» A person who does not look vou in the eve while talking with you 
is very likely to be dishonest. 

| A person who has red hair usually has a violent temper 

5. If cousins of good parentage marry, their children are likely to be 
weakly or feeble-minded. 

6. Beavers know by their instinct whether the coming winter will be 
mild or severe. 

7. Our winters now are milder than they were 40 or 50 years ago 
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If a» person has a square jaw, i indieates that he has a strong wl! 


| ou stare at a persons tpene kK. you can marke him turn around ane 


When people who have rheumatism feel inereased pain in the joints 


there will soon be rain 

numbet! 

Phirteen is an unlucky number, 

If vou find our-leaved elover, it will bring vou good luck 


When boasting or bragging of your good luck, you should knoe! 
wood t kee] yout good luck from changing 

If vou find a horseshoe, you will have good luck. 

lf a baby is good looking, it will grow up to be ugly; if ugly, it wil 

hecome good looking when grown up 

Friday the thirteenth is a very unlucky day 

When a child smiles in his sleep, angels are talking with him. 

If) make a wish while seeing a falling star, your wish will lx 


If vou dream of one thing, the opposite will come true 

If a dog hewls, it is a sign of death in the family. 

you break a murrotl you will have seven vears bad luek. 

If vou drop a knife, fork, or spoon, you may expect company, 
| 

| 


f thirteen individuals are seated at a table, one of this number wil 
die within a vear 

It is bad luck to light three cigarettes with one mateh 

If two people make wishes while breaking a wishbone, the one who 
vets the larger piece will see the fulfillment of his wish. 

Certain lines and markings in a person's hand foretell his fortune 
| ends walk on opposite sides of a post, they will quarrel 

If vour nose itehes, vou will have company 

You should throw rice and old shoes at the bride and groom in 
order that the mas have luck. 

You should eut vour hair during the new moon so that 1t may grow 
bette 

You will have bad luek if you kill a eat 

If you carry a rabbit’s foot, it will bring you good luck. 

If you start on a trip and turn back for something forgotten, it 
will bring vou bad luck 

If vou change a garment that has been put on wrong side out, it 
will bring bad luek. 

If you see the new moon over your right shoulder, it will bring you 
good luck 

If you give your friend a knife or any instrument for eutting, it 
will eut vour friendship with him. 

If you open an umbrella in the house, it will bring you bad luek. 
You will have good luck if vou find a pin with the point lying toward 


vou, 
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11. Always get out ol bed ‘‘on the right sick 
1” It is bad luck when walking with another person to let any object 
eome between you may avert the evil bv saving biel te 


3) Tf vou eross your fingers vou can he and it won't eount 
$4 The who eatches the houduet ata wed ling s next to ‘ 
married 


5. If you walk under a ladder, it will bring you bad lu 


16. If two people accidentally say the sam thing at the same time and 
then link their fingers together and make a wish, it w corn u 

17. If you were born under a lucky star you will tx nihuer na 
prosperous in life 

is. If vour right ear itches or burns, someone is saying son thing good 
about you 

19. On a child’s birthday he should reeeive one blow on his back tor 
each vear he has lived that he mav have wood luck i the Lature 

0. If vou make a wish upon seeing the first star mm the evenime, the 


wish will come true. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF TILE PROBLEM OF WILERE WE STAND 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE PRACTICABILITY 
OF GROUPING 


Doves 


lik spread o Homowveneots grouping or grouping students in see 


or spectla mstruction has followed thre more or less conventional 
course of promising developments in sehool organization and teaching 
practie It has suffered heavily at the hands of its friends who have 


misapplied and ex ir ir( rated the seientifie basis from whiel it ck veloped 
Some of them have invested it with unsupportable theoretical virtues 
which have invited damaging inflation and which have become the tat 
vets of those who enjoy attacking progressive movements at their great 
est points of weakness. Teachers, principals, superintendents in the field 
and instructors in classroom edueation, fired with an enthusiasm born 
of partial knowledge and half-truth, in most cases the result of suye rfieia 
and easual contacts with the more reliable literature relating to grouping, 
overshot their mark. In numerous instances they have carried homo 
Freneous grouping mnto practies on a basis which implied too great a con 
fidenee in the validity of the criteria employed in grouping and too little 
appreciation of the necessity Tor most eareful techniques. 

More rece) tly, there have appeared, in the literature of edueation, 
statistical and analytical studies which have capitalized these indisere 
tions in such a way as to raise a doubt whether grouping as a desirable 
educational procedure is not a myth or a delusion, resulting in more harm 
than food The statistieal studies have eonvinced mans that homogene 


ous grouping is not possible, that in these instances in which supposedly 


oven s groupimg is employe here to designate the temporary classifien 
tl | Ses I nstruction of puy ls enrolled in the same s iby je et class, 
t \ ns vs on the basis f the | ils stir ted alvility t 
} kinds subiect atter it } ject Hlon 
pene froupimng, as dis sseul he ind as gener illv thought « tT, mn lves home veneity 
with respect f ther trait or characteristix ‘*Homogeneous’’ groups mav he 
quite heterogene sast ge, health, religion, vocational plans, socio-economic status 
nator tv, weight, tastes, l appearance It does not, as used in this discussion, 
y students for instruction in all subjects on the same basis, o7 
£ ping for extra eurr lar activities or other extra-classroom social contacts. It 
does not involve any part lar viewpoint as to objectives or materials of instruction 
ther than that the ereat differences between pupils of the same grade in their 
pacity t ael ‘ n learning situations seems legieally to necessitate the adapta 
tion of learning mater sand methods, part cularly if the more eapabl pupils are 
to profit as much as ey able from sehool edueation and the less capable are 
to avoid the stigma and unhygienie mental experiences that follow continued un 
successful attempts to achieve bevond their possil ilities 
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homogeneous’ groups have been formed thev are practica 


woneous as the entire bods ot pupils from which the groups were 


‘ 


While it would be, indeed, untortunate 1f 1t were not possible to 
tv to predict pupil lf vement tor a semester to such 
that instruction eould he better adapted to the wide range ot difi 
it we know exists among pupils of the same gt 
impossibility would be a valuable contribution to educatio 


! practic 


\t present, teachers, Supervisors. administrators nat! 
miuceation are, for the most part, vers badiv eontused as to 
stand with reference to grouping Those who became eonvel 

: dea and who a vear or so ago i warded it as an obvious and lo: 
orward are now astounded to learn that new sclentifie invest 


ndieate that they have been pursuing a will-o the-wisp which 


surely abandon as soon as they learn the truth ** They can hardly 


| to be impressed and their enthusiasm to he damy ned they 

reflect that the fallacies of homogeneous grouping have. apparently been 
firmly established by scientific investigations that mvestigators have 
erven the ir ceonelusions to the lay press and the general public 

It is. however, with the fear that the re sults of these studies may re 
sult in an unjustified overemphasis of a reactionary tre nd that this arti 
ele is written. It is actuated by a beliet that at least those studies which 
have been the basis of the conclusion that homogeneous grouping Is im 
possible . do not furnish a sufficient basis to warrant sweeping conelusions 
In taet, 1f seeins that the study which has been mac the chief basis tot 
such conelusions, that of Marvin Y. Burr, involves several unquestion 
able inaccuracies and definitely doubtful procedures in the light of which 
if hecomes yers diffieult to place vreatl confidence In his principal eon 
clusions. 

There are four possible approaches to the probl m which have heen 
emploved by those who have studied it. For the sake of identification, 
these may be referred to as th theoretical, the statistical, the exper 
mental, and the empirical. 

Of the first type, the theoretical, deduetive, and analvtie studies, there 
have been many which, in the minds of th ir authors at any rate, justify 

the teaching of pupils in groups less heterogeneous than the typieal 


hle arguments agamst 


elass group. Others have nresented very plausil 


grouping. 


Burr, Marvin Y { Study of Homoagcnco Gro 
eation, No. 457, New York: Teachers ‘ lege, Colum 
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S 4 definitely evaluating The relative merits of crouping, 
ed us little, except to widen two divergent points o 
Kelither’s most eareful deduetive analvsis' has done litth 
confirm the opponents of grouping in their opinions and 
mites of grouping to protest against what they feel to 
ek upon a statement of the fundamental assumptions 

ch is ormulated HN Miss Keliher hut which is not gen 
abl conclusions and the theoretical arguments ot 


d others seem no more convineing, if as much so. than the 
| and others.4 
convineing approach is the statistical approach 


thease who have employed this method has been to 


it is possible to construet the homogeneous groups 


Ss that 


reren?t elties 


abilities of 


individual pupils 
ds are relative The 


uniform, 


of Dh 


ail 


iwt elust ris 


supposed] homogeneous Lroups in 
The 


heen grouped on the 


in the 


‘oneerning the ‘‘fallaeies’”’ 


21 
pupils studied were in grades 4, 5, and 


follow ing bases: 


various sub 


outstanding investigation 
Burr, who tried demonstrating that homo 


re hot homogeneous from which Professot MeGaughey 


of homo 


schools lo 


school \. 


itional age and teachers’ judgments; school B, mental age 
jude wnts school ¢ combined intelligence and achieve 
is teachers’ Judgments; school D, combination of intelli- 


evement 


test scores and teachers’ judgements: school 


rate seore; and school F. average educational age. 


4s 


It 


rk Is definitely 


PaSSTNY that in none oft these schools were pupils 


ot sel 


. 
ool marks made in the previous grade of 


ks’ and others have re ye ated, found that the aver- 


superior to intelligence test scores and 


\ t Crit Study of Homogeneous Grouping, Contributions 
bol Ne | Teachers College University, 
s Arguments Regarding Ability Crrouping Childhood 
1) ‘ pp. 171-1S0, 
\ tv Grrouping Re Diseontinus 17°? Klementaru School 
N ber, 1931), pp. 227-232 
‘ I) Psucholoay o Idole scenes Bostor Houghton Mifflin 
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hievement test seores as a hasis for prediction of success in the upp 


rades ol the elementars school and in the hist schoo!) 


In the interpretation and the statis 


tien! reatment o ~ fest seores 


Burt has made seve ral errors, all ot which. untortunately, operate u 


me direction, namely, to exauggeratt the significance of the 


erlapping and the maceuracies ot prediction In the first place 
omputing the amount of ove rlapping, tests” were employed whieh we 
rite nded to measure the achievement resulting mstruetion 
the pres vrades ot the el mentary school as we ll as that 
the pupils were classified at the time What Burr has show . 
ourse, that the students as classified in these cities do not compose group 
homogeneous in educational status as measured by these tests lt is 
the ehiel objective of groupie to elassifv pupils on the basts 0 cd 
Hional status but to elassit\ them on the basis of therr a! to, to achier 
| When one bears in mind that some of thes pupils have taken from on 


fo six or more Vears to arrive at their edueat ial status 
that a measure of ¢ lueational status Is a very erude Treas ol 
achieve This fact, in itself, rena rs the 


data somew hat applicable 


In the second place, in depieting the relative \ areve heteroverle 
oft these supposedly homovencous Zrou}s, he has tailed to ti « 
sideration that. in vrouping, the mn portans objective hot to « mibine 


yroups ol pupils who will make the fallible seore on as andarad tes 
but groups hye constructed of atively neous as to the) 
sceores approximats true albilitv. W 


actual or true ability. Regressed 
lle has the retore, ing 


less error than do ad SCOrCS 


method of comparing the standard error ot estimate ot a fallible seore wit 


the standard deviation of the group, that is, the ratio ol SD 


to SD failed to avail himself of a more aceurate approach to his p 
The problem is the prediction of Tru 
the most accurate formula to employ a 


SD\1 but SDyt 


abilits trom a allible seore 


su measure ol 


estimate is not 
reliability of the criterion employed to test 


the coufficient ot correlation hetween that erits rion and the basis ol 


t he efficaes 


vyrouping.’ 


For example, the Woodv-MeCall Arithmet | iI 
Test, The Stanford Achievement Tests, et 
Kelley, T. L. Statistical Vethod (Yonkers-o1 Hluds \\ 


Company, 1925), P- 215. 
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Emplovment of the corres ormula indicates a greater degree o 
in predtetion | the me li: bility of the Thorndike Met ‘all Read 
ing test for the half-grade being grouped is taken to be .75, a very fa 


estimate tor singh } erie ma given schoo! 0 average Size, ane 


the correlation between the basis emploved for grouping and the Thon 


dike-MeCall Reading Test is .69 as reported by Burr, the resulting rati: 
is V.4d for 52. In other words, a chance or ungrouped class shoul 
be, on the average, practically twice as heterogeneous as a section thus 


It mav be areued that in evaluating the efficacy of any variable 
ng true scores the appropriate ratio to employ is that of 
SD ! to SDy/r,,,. the latter being the variable of the esti 
mated true seores that should obtain in ease chance grouping was em 
ploved Kven so, the predictive merit of a correlated variability is 
greater than that given by the inapplicable formula employed by Bur 
The ratio reduces to \ 1 ! ! as compared to the V1 r 

of Burr’s method. Sinee r,, is always certain to be less than 1.00 th 
value of the expression is certain to be less than the latter and as 1 

recedes from 1.00. the differences hecomes 


vreater 


\ major unit of Burr’s study is based upon profiles of the eduea 


tional status of individual pupils in various subjects. These exhibit 
mM iterial mer eularity It should be horne in mind, howeve i that if in 
thy interest o Tegresst d Scores had he« n employed, as 


most desirabl 


ess irregularity would have resulted. It should also be 
obvious that a eraphical representation of these profiles in terms of 
percentile rank serves to exaggerate irregularity near the mean or median 
out of proportion to the differences in the scores. The use of this pro 
cedure, however, probably, does not in itself result in serious material 
errors 

\ method which Burr did not employ seems, to the author of this 
paper, better adapted as a measure of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of various bases for grouping In grouping, the chief concern is not 
whether there is exact correspondence between the ranks of individual 
pupils on the tests by which their progress in class is measured and their 
respective ranks in the test or other eriterion by which they were classi- 
fied, a measure of which is the correlation coefficient. A more practical 


measure of] efficiency is the extent to which a elassifieation will place 


pupils in the correct section. For our purpose the tables prepared by 


Thorndike showing the normal percentage of displacements for various 
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ilues of the coefficient of correlation seem to constitute a more pertinent 
neasure of grouping effectiveness than the ratio of standard error ot 
estimate to the standard deviation which was employed m Burr's study 
If we may assume that 20 percent of each elass should be placed in a 
slow section and 20 percent in the abler seetion, and the remaining 60 
nereent in the middle group, we may expect on the average, results as 
ollows: for a eorrelation of 1 SO between the Classifying seore or 
rank and the pupils ability to achieve, 72 ye reent of the pupils are on 
the average accurately placed, and 28 percent are placed in a group 
rust above or just below that in which the \ belong: for a corre lation of 

70 the corresponding figures are 64 percent and 36 percent 

It would seem that where grouping ts done most carefully a coeffi 
cient of correlation between .70 and .80 is a fair measure of the relation 
ship between the bases for grouping and later achievement. Multiple 
coefficients In excess of .60, ranging as high as .75, are obtained quit 
regularly when the best methods are employed, and these should become 
still larger when eorreected, as thes should be, for attenuation or lack 
of re liability in the Val iable, emploved us the measure of achieveme nt. 

In another particular, Burr has employed a procedure which resulted 
in the amount of overlapping employed in his conelusions which were 
spuriously increased bevond that actually present in his original data 
He smoothed his original frequency curves, employing as a basis for eal 
culating overlapping the second smoothing of the raw curves The effect 
of smoothing is to inerease the range and to increase the frequencies near 
the extremes of the frequency curve! An indefinite repetition of smooth 
ing would result in a straight line with as man) frequencies at the 
extremes as towards the central tendency or at any other point in the 
curve 

In view of these considerations, one is undoubtedly safer in following 
Kelly® in his conclusions, supported by much more acceptable statistical 
procedure: what is measured by intelligence tests and what is measured 
hy achievement are largely the same thine. This is particularly true 
when one bears in mind the high positive correlation between rankings 
of pupils on two standard tests in different subjects and between marks 
received in different academic subjects. 

The conclusion which should be made from the study by Burr, is 


not different from that arrived by many students of the phenomenon 


* Kelly, Truman L. Interpretation of Ea 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 192 
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hav vroups, namely: that while completely 


homogeneous grouns re not things of possible reali ution, froups ma 
he eonstructed of materially less heterogeneity than the tvpieal hetero 
ic not lev ere for a diseussion of the claims that since 
nt renee is made up of specific traits school subjects possess specificity 
‘ t ponders npossible grouping on one basis for all subjects The fo! 
‘ | ‘ ents must 
| It has not be vn that intelligence does not POSSCSS 
rom being an axiomatic premise trom which to 
if iw still ffer of tTrovers\ 
» ‘ vere it established, ability to profit by the study of differ 
el echool subjeets n not be thought of as the separate specific mental 
inetions but rathe . combination of a number of speeifie abilities 
Revardless of theoretical arguments, cor ficients of correlation 
ehievements the Various school subjeets when measured 
tests of high reliability have been found by Kelly and others to be un 
iually high, ordinarily in excess of .80, except for subjects which in 
olve motor or musieal abilities 
Whether or not the coustruetion of groups sufficiently homogen: 
is in different s eects to be theoretically worth while is possible, the 
ms ts of controlled experiments though conducted under conditions un 
ble to grouping seem to favor grouping 


} 


It will be impossible to review here inclividualls the rimental 


studies of the valu { erouping This has been done rather well by 
Mill nd Otto” Turney and Rankin."' In only eight of the studies of 

elemental or high-school level reported by Miller and Otto were 
contre rroups emploved In two of these studies no clear gains were 
ound for either method. In five, gains were found in favor of homo 


vroups. and in one @nins were found in favor of the mixed groups 

other controlled experiments reviewed Turney are worthy 
of mention: those by MeCall, Engel. and Purdom. The first two of these 
CX rvered evregation and the last named he signifieant 


difference was noted In addition to these, three others may be noted. 


Miller. W. S nd Ott J. ‘‘Analvsis of Experimental Studies in Homo 

Grouping,”? J of Educational Research, (February, 1930), pp 
| y, A. H Stutus of Ability Grouping,’’ Education td stration 

is NVIL pp. 21-42 

Rankit * ‘Pa | (lassifiention and Gr Re of Fducationa 
f (June, 1931 pp. 
\ 
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One of these was reported by aly ind Sutton This study was con 


ited with classes bra schools Davton Marion ‘ nal Sporing 


eld. Ohio ot three different standard tests in ilvebra the 

nee in gain favored the homogeneous groups In another condueted by 
Kutkowsky'’ with 380 junior high s¢hool pupils in Minneapolis, greater 
srouress as measured by standard tests for arithmetic veography, history, 
nad reading was made in 18 of 52 units of comparison in homogeneous 


while the remaining 14 ne litte renees, oO} litte renecees 


vor of heterogeneous groups, were md ‘owlkes** nal Sanderso! 


nan experiment condueted with two B7 grades at Glendale, California, 


ound that Yroups elassified Tile | () enleulated irom 


National Intelligence Test) scores, eained on the average slightly less 


than heterogveneous when mei sured Stanford Achu veTmment 
l'ests 

Some of these experiments are not sufficientis r liable to be more 
than sug@estive ln general, it would seem that much work remains to 
he done before definite conclusions can be drawn. By its very peeulial 
nature. the problem is a most difficult: ome Ii the materials of instrue 
tron are not adapted, no true test ot he possibilities ol vroupimg Is Pos 
sible 1! ther are, i seems almost impossible to devise tests which will 
vive comparable measures OL the achievements of sections at a fferent 
levels following different courses of study 


It seems logical that if only slight advantages are found in tavor ol 
homogeneous grouping It Is vers encouraging It is certam that group 
ing is not done with the greatest accuracy already possible, much less 
with the aceuracs that may be reasonably expected after a Tew vears 


continued study and investigation 


mas feel quite also that the ndaptations to the litte rent 


levels are only passably accomplished the majoruy of the exper! 
mental studies of grouping, there is no evidence that the teachers mm 
charge of the homogeneous groups had had adequate experience m mak 
ing adequate eurriceular adjustments It is most probable that then 
efforts in this direetion were tar trom the degree of mastery which they 


Way he reasonably assumed io have attaimed ih the traditional hetero 


veneous class. If small differences favorable to grouping are obtamed 
Holy. T. and Sutton, D. H Ability ny Ninth Grad 

Kutkowsky, A. T Uny Masts if Art’s thesis, ¢ versit 

sot 
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inder these conditions, there is every reason to suppose that greats 
fa | differences will accompany continued experimentation ana 


experrenes 


ble type ot approach is that of opinion ane 


Che fourth and less relia I 
of semi-objective methods. Space limitations permit only the mention 
of the studies of Lamson, Hvde, Lineoln and Wadleigh, Smead, Torge) 
son. Santee. Lavton. Rainev and Anderson, and others which mav lx 
included im this eate vor The net conclusions, howeve r, are clear and 
definite leachers and pupils overwhelmingly favor grouping and wher 


it has been emploved a marked drop in failures has followed. 


(One can place no great amount ol confidence in OPINIONS ot teach rs 
ined pupils as conelusive data Possibly the decreases in failures reported 


lol example, a lowering ot standards. Pos 


due to ot] er Causes, 


bye 
results of controlled CX riments were due to other 


stbly the favorabl 
But, at least, when taken all together they tend to arousi 


enuses 
SUSDICION that it is not vet settled that grouping is not possible, prac 
tical, or advantageous 

rize, the following statements seem to me to represent where 


To 


we stand today with reterenece grouping, 


1. Homogeneous grouping as taken to mean the construction of sec 
tions of pupils entirely homogeneous im any one school subject seems 
POSSTD 
(Grouping together pupils which are decidedly more homogeneous 
in all school abilities than will be found in ordinary erade classifieation 
traits may not by accomplished as vet. 


> Llomowe neous groupime as taken to mean grouping pupils for in- 
struction who are definitely more homogeneous in ability to achieve in 
a wiven subject or ina group of ‘‘seademic’’ subjects than in ungrouped 
s quite within the possibilities of careful techniques. 


4. Grouping separately for each subject is more likely to produce 


sections 


re homogeneous than grouping for all subjects on the same 


yroups mere 
basis 
5. Grouping may be done materially more accurately if previous 


marks, mental age, and intelligence quotients are all employed than if 


hut one of these is used 
\s indieated by the relatively low coefficients of correlation, group 


sufficient 


ing for all subjeets on the same basis seems certain to result in 
lack of homogeneity in some subjeets such as art, drawing, penmanship, 
music, physical edueation and shop subjeets, that either separate re- 
grouping for each of these subjeets must be made or no attempt be 


made to differentiate instruction as between groups. 
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7. The fact that groups are never completely homogeneous «) es 
within any group provisions be made for variations among pupils 
ability, interest, and industry Hlomogeneous grouping does not r 
ve the teacher of that responsibility 
8. Homogeneous grouping is in no necessary conflict with the edu 
on of the whole child, though its extension in this direction hy 
ted by its apparent emphasis upon subject matter objectives 
4 W hile homogeneous grouping has been frequently found riers 
ective than heterogeneous grouping, the question has not been removed 
om that of unsolved problems, and the difficulties ot adequate experi 
entation discourage hopes for any immediate definite answer 
10 Teacher and pupil opinion in those studies that have been ( 


havore d homouw neous 


vorted have almost overwhelmingly 


11. Reduction in the number and percentages of failures has usua 

ecompanied the introduction of groupmg 
12. Homogeneous grouping may be aecomplished more accuratels 
it is to be an asset to the 


than it is being done in many schools and if 


hool it must be done with unusual care and skill 


13. Homogeneous grouping is merel) plan of organization which 
facilitates the better adaptation of educational materials and methods to 
the needs of the pupil and does not in itself insure better instruetion 

[wo lines ot development would be heneficial for the cause ot sane 
edueational theory and practice. Teachers, administrators, and instruct 
ors in classes in edueation should realize the need for a most eare ful tech 


nique in instructing homogeneous eroups and foi adequate Provision 
1 (2) adaptation 


for: (1) differences still remaining within groups, 
if course of study to the differentiated groups 

On the other hand, it seems rather regrettable that, until more earetul 
study had been made, there should have appeared unqualifiedly positive 
statements with reference to the impracticability of reducing heterogen 
itv and that such strong statements as to the desirability of grouping 
should have received so widespread publicity 

Research and scientific investigation in education as in all fields will 
deserve and receive greater confidence: and respect when ideals of rigorous 


accuracy takes precedence over premature tendencies toward wide spread 


publicity 
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OF NURSERY SCILOOL COSTS 


sto secure data on th eost of nursery schools 


mation relevant to an analysis of such cost 


to secure concrete clat ion varrous NUursel 


ttered ovel the country wer aske 


nmiinw Was seeured elu thy through t he eourtes 


who furnished the list assembled by the Whit 


ild Health and Proteetion OY these, one hun 


rned the post ecard stating that they would fill out th 


schools. however, responded within a generou 


ble is given the percentage geographical ails 


ndred nursery schools juxtaposition with 


(Gieographically the skewness in the smaller sa 


schools has heen divided classes : Vi 


da 
ilf-day (A. M. or P. M dinner 
| 


whices oO the | ool indicated low 


CLASS 1 CLASS II 
private 
ers 7 eoliege or university 7 college or university 
» ithe 
- 
7 tot 0 to 
eported below are on SIXtV nursery schools unless 


‘ ) ) 
\ questio was isin 
ot ties nnd their eosts 
to report data. This s 
of Dr. John E. Andeson 
House Cor oo 
tribution wee hun 
rABLE 1 
ce D 0 
South Middle West West 
i4 
DO | 
Within 
14 te 
17 eolleg 
Phe tine 
otherwise indicated 
} the auspices of the General Edueation Board 


VI NRSERY SCHOOL COSTS 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 
] Knrollye nf 
Upper quartile 26 


Median 19) 
] 


Lower quartile 2 

Rana 
y- Number of children per leache 

| quartile 10) 

Median 7 

Lower quartile D 

Range 


The ratio ol teachers to pupils Is high in the nurser 
school The reports also indicate that a 10 percent inereas 
in initial enrollment would be possible without any Imerease 1 


eost of ove rhead. plant and nt. or teaching st: fi It Is 


clear that at slight extra expense the ten«eher load could b 


inere ant dl 


3. Number of days per school year 
Upper quartile 176 
Median lho 
Lower quartile 15 
Range 122 — 250) 


} Lenath of the school day 
(‘lass [I—median, 7 hours 
Class IIl—median, 4 hours 


Class I]1—median, 


Tracher amelivily 


Che reentaae distribution of teacher time Is given below 


} Ours 


These figures are medians 
Teaching ehildren 7 
Teaching adult students l 

l 


Teaching parents 
Speecia duties 
The pereentage of time given to ten me vault students ! 


fleets the college or university weighting In the sampling 


Tramming of teachers 
Medians indieating the distribution of tramimg 


nurserv school teachers are given helow 


Master's devree vend 
Bachelor degree only 12% 
Two vears norma! ol teachers’ col ege only 910% 


Hligh school eraduate only 
} 


High 


school attendanes 


\ 
> 
- 
oak 
~ 
| 
ae 


nall. inasmuch as the sum of the medians fo 


reo he children Is primarilv from ages 


vitl i sma sentts ring up to the age ol five 


education 
Number of Meetings Per Year Conducted by 
Nursery School Teachers 


N 


pper quartile 11 
Median 9 
Lower quartil 7 
imibe Parents Registered 
N 28 
Upper quartile ol 
Median 23 
Lower quartile 


hle If indicates the median costs of various items wit 


» Classes Tand IIT. It is to be noted that the numb 


s drops when the me dians are hased on a total of sever: 


} 


‘his indieates that t rtain items were not re ported 


he bla ks The seleetion due To this factor. howe vel 


rent 


annual eosts computed item by item varies little 


rure obtained only from those blanks which were complet: 


the media 


Class I Class ITl 
Ful N Half N 
#12 $54 
1S 61 
40 i4 ig 
40 15 11 8 
15 12 11 
22 4 10 
229 16 95 11 
1 a 7 13 °0 7 
2 11 50 6 
13 4 a 
i3 S34 


ot reported on account of insufficient data. 


| 
ri range 
“ING 
| 
TABLE Il 
HLOUSING 
edians: the number of blanks contributing to is 
indiented in the columns under N 
‘ The 
Ext 
“ 
i Mi 
Lotal 
Yotal all items $1915_ 13 $883 
| 


VU RSERY SCHOOL COSTS 57 


SPECIAL NURSERY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Total nitial Cost of fii Seve wrpane) 
paral is, small playthings, materials of anstru 
Class I Class IT] 
30) 14 


Upper quartile $2754 
Median $1277 Med S450) 
Lower quartile £829 

2 Averade annual replaceme be pu muting in 


Class | Class III 
N 19 


Median $570 Media 
Lower quartile 4205 


IV. STAFF 


l. Total re gular salar / hudae xelud ne med 
psvehologieal service, and assistance by the hour 
Class I Class 


N N 
Upper quartile $9798 
Median $4580 Mediar 
Lowe! quartile $2047 
Annual cost of meals served to sta 

Class | 

N 
Median $120 
Lower quartile +41 


Various schools ported additional expenses for assistat 
by the hour. special professional Services, traveling expenst 
and miscellaneous items The number o schools so reporting 
however. fell below the mid-point of the listribution and f 
did not affect the medians ove n above In other words, the 
additional staff expense over and above the regular s - 


budget is for the majority of schools reporting either zero 01 
negligible. The one exer ption is in the ease of the cost O 
meals. and this item is tabulated above 


V. Costs OF CHILDREN’S FOOD 


The annual food costs for nursery schools whieh tun ish 


dinner to the children are: 
Class I 
(N 95) 


ae 
5 
» 
ay 
_ 
ge 
ne 
| 
‘ 
re 


of schooling 


\ ‘? } ; 
i 
low tile 
ost per child per meal is probably not ove 
ne ni yer ol ane tomato 
rissa largely by the staff and assistants 
} ‘ 1S t ineluded in iS COS 
il ot tuition o1 collected Del ehild per ve 
(‘lass | (lass IT] 
N | N 4 
pper quartile S209 | pper quartile 
£100 Vedian 
| Wwe) rtile Lower quartile 


Twenty-five schools of Class I reported a combination o 


| contribution. Kor these s« hools the 


ition ane nublie school 
Cures rm S 
pper quartile $257 
Median 
Lowe | ‘ ss] 
ees. however. obs lOUSL do not cover the main portion of the 
irs school worl A tabulation of the principal items of cost 
h data are ilable indicates that the cost per year per ehild 
SOSSI ihout $370 This is a rough approximation 
vias ed by addine medians for the various items. A simila 
( on ns of the total income pet ehild per vear GIVES 
SOO Since these two items are totally ind pendent of eael 
he questionnaire, it is likely that they are not far from the 
st It should be borne in mind that these figures are inflated 
t by the inelusion of university preschools which carry a certam 


| teacher training load For parents, the 


on of researe| nad 
4125 per vear Is perhaps the most accurate estimate of what 
id be expected to pay out, over and above certain things tradi 
endowments. Like tuitions at 


nplied school systems or 
it is definite ly helow the total cost of instruction 
CONCLUSIONS 


\on or contributing taector to the hi@h cost ot nursery schools 


puptli-teaener ratio of onlv ¢ 


t he \ Wi 

tial 

other le 
| 


VIRSERY) 


SCHOOL COSTS 
Nursery tTrequent neiude Services 
Its ana providing psychological 
') The total annual cost of the full-day schools cluding 
hout $57.0 per ehild 


ne adinnel 
} The median nnnual tuition for fu . 


il-dav sel 
schools. S58 


| 
a 
~ 
Pia: 
‘ 
\ 
ay 
: 
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SIMPLE TECHNIQUE FOR THE CALCULATION OF 


\ 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


kK. B 
( 1 tors nd researeh workers have numerous oce; 
OSS ealeulate chronologicea ves Of school ehi 
\ve-crade studies, to determine the extent of proper grade plac 
ment of ehild continue to be as popular as in former days. With th 
na ret TESTS, both achievement 
of ning quickly and aeeurately chronologica 
mal 
\ on ost ecommontiv ilated so as to be correct to within: 
h) » one menth: > three months: and } SI 
| elose ness t} roximation is contingent upon the put 
thi ves are to be Use 1 later If it is desired to construct 
io have ages correct to with 
~ i} ecrtive to loeat ll children in the van 
the pu me determini ys dard test 
. s need « » be correct to within six months. In eon 
! | if rel on of bot achievement and mental test 
o es should be correct to within one-half a m mth 
tnil test results are to be studied. When group results 
hy sidered e obtained ages need not he more correct 
est mont 
\1 iltitude of devices have been placed upon the market tor the 
? sing the task which confronts every worker who has nu 
ves To be ealeulated. The yiees make elaims 
) aecuracy over tables construeted at the tim and 
for th irpose that is desired. Naively enough, the creators of these 
alt ( ( i among their advantages the fact that they may b 
‘ mi ol SIXTV vears This very feature tends to make thes 
devices | the more cumbersome 
rhe four examples presented are the types most commonly used. A 
py rusal 0 lables I, If, IIT, and IV and the accompanying explana- 
tions will quickly make the plan more clear than any amount of dis- 
eussion. Note that in each table the dates as of which the ages are 
des red are not the samc Decide the degree of accuracy that vou will 
need and the date as of which the ages are to be ealeulated, then con- 
struet vour own tables. 
360 


d 

‘} 


CALCULATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGES wil 


rABLE 


i914 
10 13 144 
\ 191 179 i4 
Ma 141 l 
17 lt 
174 
18 lt 144 
‘ 184 is 11 
1s l i l 
LM Is 17 l 146 i 
T) 181 14 l 121 


EXPLANATION FOR ABLJ 


\ssumimg days mn each month, subtract aavs rol 1) tel 


1 1930 (date as of which ages are to be ealeulated hi . 
ned. January 26, 1930, indicates that the 26th is the begin aa 
each monthly age group. In the same manner add l4a to Be 
rv it, 1950, and the date obtained is February 20, 1950 Phe 2ot! 
each month is the final date limit for each mont! lv age grou \! 

alling on or between the d vy ot one mot th and the 201 
of the following month, are considered as 0 the Lith of the tte! 
mth. In the first column on the left these date limits are filled Tt he 

st entry Is alwavs January 1 to that day in January which Is the Mm 
+ for each age group, in this ease, the 25tl The remamimng dat 
oupings ar easily filled im so that eacl group is from the 26th of on 
mth to the 25th of the next month The last erouping tol Decemt 
ll always begin with the beginning date for all age groups and el 


t December Sl. 
Estimate a range ot year's whieh will nelude all ages TO De 


In the ease here presented, the estimate Is Tro! 


iving filled im these vears you are read: to insert th Be equ lents 
These ma\ be wive n in terms ol vears and months or mere IN by months 
s here given. The most simple point of departure ts first to ace pro 


erly the age 10 vears. This should be inserted in the intersecti 


the column and row which is exactly 10 years ago, or TOW ‘January 26 


February 25,’’ and column The remaining age equivalents 
re quickly filled by remembering that for each space to the right 0 
helow. the age becomes one month less; and for each space to the lett 


and above, the age hecomes one month larger 


3 
3 
| 
Within ONE-H Mi 
eke 
I umple, ages f February 11, 19 eee 
? 
aly 
| 
= 
After 
4 
. 


| 
| tre 
byt re 
‘ 
( 
noon the 
wit 
mber 31 ip 
1} +} 
} » 4 
the 
! Tihhe 
] 
re 
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tt ana 
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O 1 OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Vo \ 
ABLE Il 
\\ Mi 
‘ 
4 4 4 4 + 
11 
‘LANATION POR TABLE II 
0) S month, subtraet 30 davs from December 
of whiel ves are to be ealeulated The date obtaine: 
9? Incieates that the 9th of eve ry other month hegi 
ember) is the beginning date for each two months ag 
SiL Ti nner, add 29 davs to December 9, 1929, and th 
s Janu ry 1950 The Sth ot every other month is ther 
mit for each two months age group. All birthdays fall 
en the 9th of one month and the Sth of the second mont! 
msidered as of the 9th of the middle month In the first 
left, these date limits are filled im Notice that the firs 
h Janu: r\ 1 in all eases and that the final row ends wit 
re ot vears which will inelude all ages to be 
e ease here presented, the estimate is from 1912 to 1921 
lled in these vears as in above exan ple, you are ready tr 
quivalents. These may be given in months, or in terms 
onths, as here given. Insert the age 10-0 (ten vears, no 
rroper place by inspection. The remaining age equiva 
v filled in by remembet Ing that for each space to the right 
re becomes two months less; and that for each space to 
ve, the age becomes two months larger. 
TABLE 
‘ ATING (¢ ONOLOGICA AGES CORRE‘ rm 
i uri Monti 
ag 1, 19 
16 «191 IS 1919 19 1921 1922 192 1924 
14 ! 11 l 7 


\ssuming 
? 
! 
ol 
1 der 
mor 
the 
\ 


EXPLANATION FOR TABLE Ill 
\ssuming 30 days in each month, subtract 90 days tron Mar 1 
date “as of which alt ilated | ‘ head alate 


rv 1. 1930, indieates that the first of each sixth montl « the he 


ne dl te tor that aut period In the same mannei 


ch 1, 1930, and obtain the date Mav 50, 1950 Whenever the ft 


al 


te limit falls on the 30th day of a month having 31 davs, the final date 
t should be changed so as to ine ude the additional day In the e& 
sented the date hecomes Maat 1930 birthdavs talling 


etween Januar 1. and May 20) 1930. are considered as ot March 


As in Tables I and II, fill in the appropriate age equivalents lim 


ved by merely recording by years and halt-vears 


EXPLANATION FOR TABIL1 

Assuming 30 days in each month, subtract Ts0) days trom May 11 
19380 (date as of which ages are to be ealeulated The obtained ¢ 
November 11, 1929, 1s the beginning date ot the period consideres 
ng as of May 11, 1930. The final period is obtained by adding 179 days 
to May 11, 1930, and November 10, 1950, 1s obtained All birthdays 
neg on or between November 11, 1929 and November 10, 1950) ar 
onsidered as of May 11, 1950 As in previous tables fill in the appro 


riate age equivale nts 
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me 
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PRoposep TECHNIQUE Ft ‘ ING ‘ ( 
WITHIN St Mi 
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ye 
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EDITORIALS 
aA > 
aN 


PLANNED PROGRAMS OF RESEARCH 


RecenrLy the leader o croup of Australian edueators, making 
\imerient ols. commented on the relative inefficiency 
0 researen ehat eteristi¢c of most of o 
STLUCLICS hel dese) hed il proposed program or resedai to 
\ustral inder the central governmental authority 1] 
nit 7 nd lara in this try there is no method 
he ONE eh oon ed ational and related problems Kaeh 
Ke attempts to earryv on an ind pendent piece 


Ss own hors which may mn tae hy dup icated a doz 


eS same time without his being aware of it Miu 
resenre heeause IS NOT we I] planned nl ad otten entire 
It ( litt bearing on what are the erueilal 
esent The results, as he sees them, are gross inefficienev, wast 

( time nd slow progress, any 
The proposed program of research under the plan developed in Au: 
where t present there is little edueational research, is to have 


tee under the direet auspices of the governmental autho 


rogram of the major problems relative to edueation ip 

niet, the il opinion, should by investigated The best 

of the eountry would be consulted in this connection. This pr 
would serve < ramework for the research activities to be unde 
hi ispices of the government Individuals throughout 

‘ | states would be expected to ceooperats under the supervisio 


the committee in charge in the svstematie study of the various proble mis 


\ istration of the efficieney of such a plan. it was stated by 

‘ that in eonnecti with a proposed testing program the pro 

re would be simply to direet that the necessarv tests be given in th 
hools which wei selected for the purpose by the central authority 
I} e would he o need if appealing to the various schools for grudgme 
| as must so often be done in this country There was also definite 
ef the results of the tests would reach the surveying com 


ise of Tl direct authority of the investigating body. Sim 
larly, In connection with any experimental study involving a problem o! 
ampling the central authorities would make the necessary selection ot 


schools from various parts of the country. In short, in Australia it is 
proposed to develop a planned program of research whieh would coérdi 
nate the work of the various individuals and direct it toward a 


up by the edueational authorities with the help of leaders in the field. 


vals Set 


_ 
— 


EDITORIALS 


Both the American and Australian plans have the 1dvantages as 
as disadvantages. One need but survey the wide variety of research 
has been undertaken in this country to appreciite that the ne 

dent worker has made large contributions to the body of ; lable 
ntifie information dealing with edueational problems. In mat elds 

« have been highly important findings that hav heen incorporated 

to our educational practices The ind yn ndent workel has felt tree ft 

nlore leads of interest to himself It must be admitted that s 

ose studies have not appeared to be immediately pertinent; hewev 
must admit that this may be because of out inability to see the pos 

lk relationships rathe) than the lack ot value of th findings 

That the limitations of the Ame riean ty pe ot inal penile nit 


| research have been recognized IS shown by the erowt! 
types of studies in this country in which relatively large groups 0 

dividuals participate in the study ot educational problems. Such in 

estigations as the national surveys ot secondary education, 

the s of the Office Edueation 


teachet 


‘ining. and school finance under 


ne to mind. Back of them there is no direct authority althoug 
The data these surveys col ect 


The 


re subsidized by government funds. 


ist be supplied voluntarily by thos who are asked to aid In the nu 


‘ 
estigation. Each group dire etly in charg of the study h is the benetit 

advice from an advisory board of specialists in th field. The general 
espornse by workers in the field has appare ntly been cordial, and tacts 
.{ vital importance will be made available. Practices will undoubted!) 


modified. In seattered places similar types 0! voluntary codperativ: 


tate plan 


eseareh are being undertaken, but there is no national or even s 


with ad 


These national cooperative investigations have dealt 
ministrative problems. They were concerned with fact finding rathei 
than with evaluation. The necessary experimental work on the hasis 0 

enerey 


which evaluations might be possible demanded resources and 
ond the limits ot the groups in direct charge ot these several! studics 
In fact the Office of Edueation adopted the polices of not attempting to 
evaluate practices, since to do so might result in th wide acceptance 0 
conclusions not validated by experimental studies. 

It would appear that any attempt to evaluate current practices in a 
1 universities throughout the country 
| institutions. The need 


be intelligent direction 


wide variety of schools, eolleges, ant 
will re quire the cooperation of many persoius ane 
for such an evaluation is obvious if there is to 
The question is: Are we ready and willing to develop such a voluntary 
cooperative program of experimentation necessary for evaluation and 
to undertake the intensive work that would be demanded? Many read 
many personal interests would need 


justments would need to be made; 
would be demanded a type of 


to be sacrified; in some quarters there 
analytical objective thinking to which individuals are wholly unacecus 
tomed. 

A combination of the American and proposed 
highly desirable. On the one hand. one would want to 


Australian plans seems 
do nothimyg to 


! 
Bes 
nt 
al 
| 
Ss 
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individual researeh which has 


of mdey 
ment of an ever-growing of educational trut 


nd, there is every reason to believe that a planned 


i 


iveh dealing with erueial issues in present d 


most helpful. This end might well be accomplish 
ordinated action of the various seientifie hodies, hoth st 
lt hy with aspects ol educational problems The aceor 
Su n end demands real edueational statesmanship | 


hative may be the est iblishment ot some cent) 
eh might arbitrarily take upon itself the setting up 


or evaluation 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 


stiite he «eve 
of 
} 
his is cle 
rhorits wl 
dards and criteria 
3 


gt Aa st at ot at 
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REVIEWS 


Address all communications relative to book rev iews to Editor 
KE. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


UES Y 


sisal k that statistical workers 
t } ol val the T ire te 
Ke nen tl Il ws \ terse t ras I ts 117 
s contained in statistical 
t n fittingly printe n the fl scripti t . 
Dost tl love life? Then waste thot mn whi the 1 
r time is the stuff that lift eferences to those tables 
us ‘ 
st creative por n the | mput 
lection of 281 graphs, s list 
spon, un le T es t | t 
great spe anal witl |] at 
isis warranted st ne s 
s <A pinhole in the celluloid ( s. Its 
oral s ft yr tor tive \ 
I s, thus eving a ns ! 
evesight. The inst t ! 
t t these « Xx i 
eful person whether he und nique 1 pl 
nds the general basis of nomog statis . P lv 3 
wood thinking seems ld agre 
t rts ul W nings Ins 
f t inwn t ‘ Ss 
Most | ] les in the secon } irt t 1 ss ( t s 
t } ‘ n ew but wit nt 
the ok we los siot 
f its usefulness. The s ft 
l’s 


= 
< 
I 
15 
Jack W.. AND Kurtz, ALBERT K cnowledged nd efull 
j Tables. and Fo as. Yon r putation. While 
ra-on-Hudsot New York: World dispensable to the general utility of t 
‘ 
‘ 
7 
4 
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t 
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} 
A 
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“7 
ix 
ae 
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iH ng s Sta 
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T | 
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te | thie 
t nd logit 
} Lonee the 
‘ stood na 
t be ‘ lily 
‘ ean ub ler 
pts tistics na it 
nt hist eal pre edent 
est lished Some 
esent wl our 
t } nts rgently 
this seems pr sing 
\ ; ‘ ture of the 
th w ate can 
| ssa to the int ition 
ts ar tubles to 
the page on 
the ! \ work of this 
‘ f led to dis 


WALKER 


Teache Colleae, Co hia l ersity 


L., AND ARMENTROUT, 
Wi 1) Directed Obse ation and 
Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1952. xvi 
he authors of this excellent manual 
vetual attempts to 
should be pre 
study, analvsis, and 
evaluation of some of the fundamental 
processes Upon the basis of this prin- 
ciple, they have worked out a very care- 


anized series of lessons in which 


{TIONATI 


RESEARCH 


thie st ent first the maim 
nneeted vit] the 
t pre ther turns to bservation 
neans of vitalizing what has been st 
Nothin s left to chance The se 
‘ rou dies, lirst of ill 
lear state ent tiv I proble 
he af lis then ft list f « 
linate problems \ discussion of t 
problems follows The student thus 
re statement of important 
that will help him in understandin 
the teacher is trying t nd in know 


what to look for during the observat 


But to make assurance doubly and tr 

ertain. the iuthors ld a voeabular 

( entional terms to each chapte I 

with that a direeted study test, 

gether a very elaborate study apparat 

Then the folls ‘ nent 
here ws two 


for direeted observation and the other 
direeted teachin 
The quality mune 


which is much more than a series 


observation outlines such as the reviews 


himself used many vears ago) may 
mu Ilved bv these two fac ts: ] The tit 


as it stands is strictly applicable; a 


2) an equally accurate title would 
Principles of Education and How to Ol 
serve Then n Operation Consequentl 
Messrs. Wrinkle and 


made a real contribution to the solutiot 


Armentrout hav 


of that puzzle which has worried all edu 
eators who have attempted to make us 
of observation in the training of teachers 


the twofold puzzle of using principles t 


enlighten the darkness of observation and 


of using observation to give genuim 


vitality to principles. 

The only 
considers desirable is in the arrangement 
Management 
Chapter 


change which the reviewer 


of chapters. Classroom 
(Chapter IL) and 
XIV). 


Discipline 


instead of being separated by 


cover t i 
fly 


t three ndred } es, I ht well be 
1 together treated 
ses of single idk 


s volume is the report of a careful 
transfer as related 
nt es in dition I sul 
! r e numbers rhe | 
s with an ¢ llent revi rt t is 
tribut ms in the ield The second 
ter relates to purpose nd met! 
nvestigaution wis planned to studs 
effeet of instruction on three tvpes 
ies in tw lace litior pon th 
ls lit t nelle closely related 
es in three place ldition and in two 
three place s t tion nd to deter 
whether the nt of transfer is a 
thon the ethod f teaching.’’ 
Dat were gathered relating to trans 
! mnection with four types of 
ng: Method A, by teaching with 
either generalization nor rationalization ; 
Ml 1 by hely ng the pu] Is to con 
isly generali the process nad formu 
te rom the three types taught a per 
thad of procs lure applicable to the 
elated types: Method C, by rationalizing 
Process, that is, by considering the 
nderlving principles ; and Method D, by 


Data were also afforded with r ference 


the relationship between the amount o 


transfer and mental age, with reference 


differences in transfer, and with 


I onship between the 


erence to the relat | 


ss in transfer and dissimilarity between 


e types These four methods of teach 


Ws 0 
tha ¢ on t are described 
st $48 vere 
‘ lit gee ere in ¢ 
‘) t l at iw n hy 
‘ ‘ e) ‘ 
measured nd sp 
erl | le injeet nto the 
t nye nel enre 
lig eanlts ll ot} 
we ! t equally effective neerning 
the transfe t se tvpes of . les 
\ t it e the diff lt of 
ne ers | ne ‘ferent numbers 
sits. Methods B and D were almost 
ert nil Met! | { \ poss ly 
nore effective than Method A im = pro 
lucing transfer to those types of examples 
nvolving the placing of numbers having 
lifferent n hers of vits Method B 
increased the transfer by 45.1 percent 
Method C inereased it 15.5 percent and 
Met} 1 1) inereased it 6.0 percent 
No differences of major significances 
vere 7 in transter in relation to 
Phere san increase in the at int of 
transte t the imecrease ental ore 
| ner se was greatest with Method B 
nd least with Met 1 A N certain 
differences re found betwee the 
transt produced — by the different 
t is I The two lower leve ls of 
mental ‘ Loss in transfer is related 
reetly to intrinsie difficulty of the un 
t t type nd to the degree of dis 
sin between th nt olt t es and 
t ae were taught The s con 
siderable evidence of the ll-effeets of 
nful trnanster is seloses 
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is of major im 


rtunee in correcting the notion that has 


heen pre lent to the effeet that the 

mnt of transfer is either small in 
imount or aetually nonexistent. This 
study s ld finally set us straight and 
it ess upon us the fact that the amount 


transfer may be very large and that 


transfer is a most important problem for 


f t r stud rl present investigation 

s! vs clearly that when we teach two 

planes dition we are also in large meas 
e teaching three place addition. 


addition constitute 


hese pl oof 
only a small portion of the field of arith 


metie as a whole When studies of this 


sort ave been made with reference to 
seores of other types of arithmetic exer 
cises. we enn at least begin to talk with 


mvietion about how to eliminate waste 
in education It is the belief of the re 


that studies of transfer in the 


future will yield to us our most im 
portant clue to this most urgent problem. 
Further studies of this sort will also yield 
the long needed means of evaluating dif 
erent methods of teaching. As a pioneer 
effort in this important field, the present 
contribution merits the careful attention 
of all those 


who would speak with cer- 


tainty with reference to transfer of 


training W. J. Ospurn 
Ohio State University 
Surrn, Dora V. Class Size in High 


School nolish. 


Minneapolis: The Uni 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. xu 
pp. 
Over a period of time interesting cycles 
or reversals of trends in edueational 


lo ry many he observed, The same 


characterization, however, may be applied 
with equal truth to other professions and 
fields of knowledge. In some instances 


these eyeles in educational procedure are 


[} ol. 26, Ne 


the result of adopting a fad which is s 


disearded. In other eases change 
methodolo 


vestigation and 


gy is based on painstaking 

experimentation. Fr 
quently a new movement passes thro 
at least three stages: first, vigorous 
position ; second, uncritical acceptance 
many quarters, and third, a eritical peri 
of testing and evaluating. Examples : 
mental testing, project teaching, and 
dividual instructing. 

Class-size theory has an interesti 
history. In the classrooms of the mor 
torial schools of more than a century 
were as many as 500 or even 1000 el} 
dren. This system was followed by t 

Pestalozzian methods which 


Of late, a mu 


popular 
quired smaller groups. 
her of experiments, ¢ specially at the U1 
versity of Minnesota, have been concerns 
with the merits of large versus sm: 
classes, 

One of the most interesting and signi 
eant of the elass-size studies has be+ 
made by Dora V. Smith, in the Universit 
High School of the University of Minn 
sota. Two classes in ninth-grade Englis 
were used during each of two school years 
a control group of twenty pupils in 192 
26 and a control group of twenty-one 
1926-27 and experimental groups of fort 
eight and fifty-one pupils, respect ivel 
Pupils in the small groups were purr 
closely with pupils in the large groups 1 
terms of intelligence, sex, chronologic: 


age, and specifie abilities in Englis! 
Progress during the two-year period 1 
terms of the means of both groups or 
twenty-four objective measures of eighi' 
different aspects of the course in Englis 
indicates that efficiency of instructio 
was independent of the size of class 

grammar, punctuation, capitalization, m 
chanies of reading, and composition, es 
letter 


elusive of writing. The sma 


classes were definitely superior in lett 


The study a8 a whole 
| 
| 


sm, and 


efensive and the pendulum of 
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library methods. Large 


idedly 


ng and 
were de advantageous for 


ess Mn spelling, increase of voeabu 


knowledge of literature, and extent 
varietv of reading activities, includ 
initiative in unsolicited contributions 
classroom projects, amount of volun 

reading, and general spirit and en 
work Pupil attitude 
rd large classes became increasingty 
rable 


oh 


sinsm for the 
as the experiment progressed, 
months after the initiation 
the study sentiment was about evenly 
led 
ll els 


| observers 


hetween preference for large and 


The testimony of teachers 


with to the re 


respect 
ms of pupils in terms of monopoly 
liseussion, unnecessary questions, 
verness to recite, interest and enthusi 
originality 


initiative and 


ored the larger classes. 
rhe hook ineludes an excellent summary 
A 


deals 


some studies of class 


Ipful of the 


th techniques of instruction adapted to 


forty 
part investigation 


includes 


rger groups. The appendix 
\ty-nine pages of tests and devices used 
the experiment and a bibliography of 
rteen pages. 
One of the most frequent criticisms of 
investigations has been that the 
to measure 
factual 


is claimed that much is gained from 


tive tests used results 


er little except information. 
rect personal contacts between pupils 


1 teacher in small elasses and from 
rtain socializing and stimulating fac 
rs supposedly operating in small groups. 
e present experiment, in spite of the 
all numbers involved, offers evidence 
signifieanee in refuting such claims. 
of 


ill classes necessarily are placed on the 


vr the present at least, advocates 


educa- 


onal methodology and administration 


swings in ae different hot not new 
direetion (ay Goa D 

ENGELHARDT, FRED Public School O 


qanizcation and Administration. Boston 

Ginn and Company, 1951. xvi 595 py 

This book covers the entire field of city 
school administration, with some refer 
ence to rural, county, and Strite pr blems, 
particularly where there is an important 
relationship in question, such as the rela 
tion of the city distriet to the state in 


jurisdietion or finances 


matters of 


the hook states that 


The preface of 
‘*this treatise deals largely with the prin 
ciples of organization and administration 


of school distriets.’’ While this 18 


especially true of a few of the chapters 
and partly true throughout, the writer 
was more impressed with the large 
amount of diseussion of the eonerete 


aspects of organization and administra 


tion and the citation of eases of how 
things are being done in American city 
school systems. Yet, the book 1s by no 


means a mere manual of the duties of 


officers and deseription of forms of or 
ganization and procedure, 

Business as well as educational aspects 
are wisely dealt with, 


full 


business 


of administration 
without attempting a treatment of 
the field of school 


The chapter titles and the or 


gement. 


mani 
ganization 
of the book are logically arranged and 
reflect somewhat the structure of a school 


system, yet the diseussion centers well 


about the functions for which the strue 
exists. ‘‘Organization for Super 


Chapter XII 
much more than a discussion of 
for such a department. Th 
for Health 
this health 


ture 


vision’’ for instance, is 


a set-up 
chapter on 


‘* Program Edueation’’ 


the 


makes clear what service is, 


and so in most chapters the service to he 
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1 by the promising title of 


OF RESEARCH lo 
e nbove text is well filled witl 
at ‘ e essential t the suceess f 
s dist tior t stor Land relate spects ns 
‘ the nme leveloy nts \ el] 
svs 
i 
today, Yet, the histori The texthook and the syllabus for 
‘ 4 enernl les ft « ld deter 
practices 
} final the eduenthor polewes of s« sucht 
s i 
= aneatio istrators 
Resides the solid content of rea 
es kel el 
+t { nd in thie text there are 
tet nal t les n 66 figures nd diag mae 
4 at nm tl ght | king ques ns nd 
{ nvest tion ft ether th the 1 
. ay t the end each chapter 1 
this ! tstar n eont t nt 
| 
the text le nistrat 
eourses l ‘ svi Dus aiso has new 
, \ test forms whiel er the assigned 1 
ter Is and 1 he te 
mad 
well S Testi noses 
} tnotes and } hies 
No t te hers of Iministrat 
ter weful list of 
will vel e this book o1 
ministrative pr lems. It takes, afte 
eonsiderabl ntelligens to apply br 
we kness sn 
ly 
+ je 4 liberal offer educational policies to specific administ 
tive situations nd whether it 18 n 
I ‘ te ina if Sarre 
mducive to sound administration f 
tench the speecifie ‘‘tricks’’ of the jol 
eaknesses where ¢ ensive 
to | ile pa pl los phv of edu ition 
t e not ln le Like 
+] viministration seems to bean voted que 
tron non so-called uthorities. 
t t sel stration 18 a very 
ect the necessitv J. W. [WEN 
} if 
‘ tion niversity eourses ersit if Kansa 
st tor SEARS 
t R. |] Interrelations in tl} 
Be hie or or Young Children. Ne 
Frep. Publie School Or York: Bureau of Publications, Tea: 
j stratioa Chi ers’ College, Columbia University, 1952 
Gint Cor unv. 1931 xvi 156 


publieation, a reader who expects to fin 


on behavior interrelations wil 


| 
Rat 
that 
| 
we 
tex 
shov 
larg 
> 
adn 
eal 
595 pp. Public School Organization 
and Ad tration Syllabus. i 
Ginn and Company, 1950 new data 
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seppointed, after covering 156 pages, 
scover only five pages of very tenta 
findings, devoted to the topie ind 

n the title. Dr. Arrington’s mono 

weve should be considered as 

sentiall a contribution to method, and 

syeh it will be found of definite value 


esearch workers in certain fields, pa 


larly in nursery schools The method 
canted involves the use of schedules fo 
ng, in five second periods, ‘* physi 
y,’’ ‘talking to self,’ 
torr physical eontacts,’’ laugh 
nd erving. Simultaneous records are 
red, by persons observing different 
ses of the ehild’s behavior. As in 
er studies of this type, emphasis is 
en, not to experimental eontrol of the 
14. who is left free to follow his own 
v inelinations, but to careful preseriy 
technique of observing and 
rding The author states: 


! f the 
‘<The in 
able margin of observational error can 
reduced to a minimum by repeated re 
of eategories and elimination of 
e sourees of bias, and the human ob 


r enn beeome a relatively standard 


easnrine instrument.’’ It is, of course, 
\ s that behavior categories can be 
‘ “1 so minutely that there will be very 
few common elements with any other 


speets of hehavior. The search for the 
t may lead to a descent into the 


msequential, In the present mstance 


the eonduet observed has the appearance 


being of genuine significance, and we 


shall await with interest further empirical 


emonstration of the diagnostie and pre 
etive value of these measurements. 
E. JONES 


riversity of California 


E flicie nt Busine 
Milwaukee: 


Bruce Publishing Company, 463 pp. 


Womrati, Georce F. 


{ministration of Schools. 


It Ss ned ifs ed if 
ind aceeurate i technical s nt 
It pro ne tty bye esignated 


™ Phint’? rat thy er 
Sines t treats ex stivel ‘ retivit 
connected witl he s l nlant ‘ te 
other siness netivities not itely 
connected with plant management 

Written | ne f the tstanding 
school business executives t 8 
t roughly sound in its | losopl J 
evervwlhe ‘ recognize } sa othe lic } 
ministrative omeet if the ] svaten 
He it is who delegates authority to « 
petent assistants nel ses their 
work. But he must be thoroughly familint 
with the spect requirements f that 
offic 

Everywhere recognition 18 rded to 
the prime function of the school system, 


VIZ... the efficient edueation of the children 


The edueational specifications of a school 
plant and its equipment ar prepared by 
the edueatiot al executives and | recede the 
architeetural and engineering 
tions. The budgeting and purchasing of 


supplies is dependent upon the needs of 


the puy ils Sane economies igyested in 
+} 


eonnection with e eonstruet 


sugyested with due attention to their 
effeet upon the edueational progran 
As a whole, the book is scientifie and 


Where technical instruments 


ible their use is suggested 


Seore eards nme checking schedules are 


recommen led In se veral in 


stanees it outlines original smientifiie eon 


on 
fhe indexes of 


tributions by the autho 


population set up for plant planning, 


method of allocating imsurance, 
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, low pressure vs high these sourees are correlated with the 
: ’ 4 e instances in point. sults of the original tests 
| 
| ene l for f the hook 18 com There is no more eruc inl problem { 
I It is well printed, substan ing first grade teachers, supervisors, 
tinll nd. and ade tely indexed, An ndministrators than the need to disk 
xeellent feature is the asking of per early those children who are ready 
finent que af ns wl h are printed in reading, and to develop n wholesome ] 
talies and followed by the answers. cram for those who are not ready. 1 
4 ill fill a place among s hool study here reported emphasizes this n ' 
xeeutives and sel 1 be I members not and is a step in the solution of the P 
1 bv any other work lem, Sinee the tests of reading readin | 
P. however, are individual in character, 
quiring ‘‘ forty-five minutes on the ave | 
ace for each ehild,*’ they are likely 
1) C. Predicting First-Grade 
prove more valuable in laboratory 
{chievement. New York: Bu 
and eclinies than in large school 
f Publications. Teachers College 
The correlation of the Pintner-Cunnit 
( mbia University 
ham Primary Mental Test, a group tes 
ose of the study reported in - 
. I ; with reading achievement is 70 as shov 
this mor raph is ‘to develop a test that _— 
in this study. This result seems to 
n be used instead of or in mnection te 
: exact enough for general purposes. 
with a test of intelligence for the purpose ‘ > 
special cases the added certainty of t 
vhich pupils have the 
new tests will be of definite help. 
bility necessa to be successful in the 
a Comparing the results of indivich 
first semester of reading.’’ The results ; 
tests with the results of group achiev 
4 that tl series of tests so developed ; , 
; ’ ment tests may result in a higher corr 
have eorrelation of 75 with actual first 


lation than would have been obtained 
le achiewement in 103 eases as shown 
the achievement tests had been of an 


dividual character. Individual tests wer 

h ski s shown i ie cons eti 

Mu Kill Low n the construction given to the lowest 33 eases. It is ir 

and administration of the individu: ate : 

| ! l he individual tests. teresting to note that the school machir 

These are four in number: Visual-visual 

ul ery required that even those making t! 

ssomiation: word selection: isual-aue 

word sel py * audi lowest seores should continue in the 

\ i ind eonten my re efforts to learn to read. To parody 

nsion and reeall. Special tests weré old rhyme, 
also constructed to measure reading > 

Ready or not, 

achievement twice during the semester, 


Ready or not, 


this being necessary beeanse the voeabu 
, Ready or not, 


lary differed so markedly from 
You shall be taught.’’ 


inv ] test voe bulary The Pint 
ner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test Better practice depends upon continu 


was given at the beginning of the semes study of the problem. 

ter, and the Detroit Word Reeognition FRANCES JENKINS 

Test at the elose Results from both Un versity o Cincinnati 
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: search Series, No. 13 Melbourne, Aus 
University of Minnesota Studies in 
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The University of Minnesota Press, PI 
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After setting forth the eriteria of a literature, reason, and imagin n in lit 


od tax system, the author discusses the 
te income tax in Minnesota, discussing 
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vs, the operation and effeets of income 


administration state 
xes, and the probable results in Minne 
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s Ww that in the United States 
\l D RS The Gro 
( Edueational Researel 
Mel ne Austral M 
| ne University Press, 1952 ‘a 
\ series e leetures on child 1 
vement tine in thre family 
ild at se l, the child and the « 
nit the i tunes f habit ina 
vrowt f characte 
\ ADM I I 


blen oT 


Dorn, \ ‘*The Pro 
Feeble-Minded in New Jersey, the R 
lation of the Publi Schools to the P 


lic Institutions,’’ The Training Sch 


| tuthor presents diseussion of t 
relation of the public schools to the pul 
nstitutions r the feeble-minded in N« 
Jerse setting forth the problem, t 
number of feeble-minded, the num! 


sions, Sor 


children, existing provi 


inde diness, and the 


types of feeble-n 


lie school probler 


Krys, NOEL, AND NATHAN, JEANETTE M 


‘Oveupations for the Mentally Hand 


capped,’ Jou al of {ppled Psycho 


XVI Octole 1932 107 511 


ITLOnNS he ld 


From a study of 2755 } 


graduates of the ungraded classes for th 


mentally deficient pupils in the San Frar 


Cisco | iblie schools and similar proups 
other parts of the country, the auth 
meludes that a large proportion of tl 


tasks in the modern organization of n 


be performed by individua 
] 


f the 70 and 75 1.Q class as well as | 


ilustry ear 


these of superior intelligence, and wit 


more satisfaction in the performance. 
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\ ! 1 Ability and Homogeneous ( M r Pleasant. U1 
Jo We nleasant vail adifferent Pairs 
ho XVI (October, 1952 4 \\ Jo 
study of 220 boys ind 225 girls, ili 
wiles ZA t 1B inclusive at Publ ithors fit litth tion 
208. Brooklyn, New York, tle ship between the me ry nleasant 
econeludes that the homogeneous inplensant and indifferent 
<8 ition of childrer m the basis o 
Higence as now employed in ( | 
s does not really solve the problen Outlines in Physies—Construction at 
Experimental ition ‘ 
KATHRY? E. Departmen Education, XVI er, 1052 
tion in the Junior High Schools of 153-4601 
Chie Sehool Review, XL The author present nh ental 
er, 1932 760-771 stu st tlines im 
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f measures used evaluate the results 
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An experimental study of functional rhe th tests out the relation ra 
: ning in which the authors et plow the number of faetors, such as, place ass 
tated group type of expel mentation in elation 1 methods 
| e learning of an artificial alphabet learning ive, sex, and ecapaeit nd 
the relative effectiveness of the ly 
rt methods le rning onel ling 
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Questionable Habits of Work in Mul 
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From a study of the test papers of 2110 af Classroom Incentives.’’ Educ 
; ls in five publie school systems in tional Method, XIL (Deeember, 1952 
: 7 Michigan, the author concludes that errors pp. 134-1 1 
ersist throughout the highet grades and The authors present f 
| ve significance for the individual pupil forty-two experimental studies dealing 
pul 
| egardless of their frequency. with the matter of incentives, ndicating 
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| Is lit I elation 
children in spelling 
| inplensantness of 
Hite . **Learning 
Maturation in Preschool Chil 


oau, XLI (September, 1952), pp. 36-56. 


From a study of two matched groups of 
ten kiren each, ages 24 to 36 months, 
n the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School, 
the author found that the non-practice 

ter one week of traimmimg pe! 

the tasks emploved in the test as 

el s those who had practices d twelve 

Ontve P. **Mental Set in Rela 


tion to Retroactive Inhibition,’’ Jouw 

al of I ental Psychology, XV 

December, 1932 pp. 681-600 

The mai teome of the experiment 
is its demonstration that direction estab 
ni mental set at the time of learn 


has the effect of minimizing retro 


En. J AND ZuBIN, JOSEPH. 
The Effeet of Motivation Upon In 


tel ivence Te st Seores,’’ Jo rnal of 
ay I's choloay, September, 
1932). 136-151 


An experimental study in which the 


centive of rivalry caused no greater gain 
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in score than repetition under 


conditions, 


C. ‘*Growth in Readir 
in the Pittsburgh Publie Seho 
Grades 4-8,’’ Pittsburgh Sehools, \ 

November-December, 1952), pp. 11 
127 

The author presents an analysis of t 

results of the Sangren-Woody Readir 

Tests administered at the beginning ar 

end of a period of remedial instruction 


reading. 


McGeocn, Joun A. ‘*The Comparat: 
Retention Values of a Maze Habit, « 
Nonsense Svilables, and of Ration 
la arning,’’ Jour al of eriment 
Psucholoayu, XV December, 1952), py 
662-680, 

The author finds that materials that ar 

verbal and ideational in character a: 


better retained than motor maze habit 


THomson, Epiru I. M. ‘‘A Study of tl 
Efficiency of ‘Individual Work,’ ’ 
British Journal of Educational Psy 
choloay, IL (November, 1952, pp. 


An experimental study of individual 


work in which the author obtained su 
perior results, as measured by the new 


Stanford Achievement Test, by the in 


vidual method. 
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NALL, E, P. ‘‘A Disproof of the Law 
of Effeet and a Substitution of tl 
Laws of Emphasis, Motivation, and 
Disruption, Journal of Experimenta! 
Psychology, XV (December, 19532), py 
601-614, 

An experimental study of the law of 


effect in which the authors offer evidence 
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itive inhibition. 
{ authors find that the repetition of an in ' 
telligence test under a very strong in 
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lisprove the law of effect for which 
substitute the laws of emphasis, mo 
ition, and disruption. 

‘¢An Experiment in 
Alge 
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the Teaching of First Semester 
2? Pittsburgh Schools, VII 
ember-Deecember, 1932), pp. 95-115. 
(n experimental study of the relative 
Yectiveness of the unit and subjeet plan 


nstruetion from which the author con 


les that the subject plan of instruction 


| + superior to the unit plan. 
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\ questionnaire study of what 17,853 
Western Pennsylvania high school pupils 


1 in school papers. 
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School Journal, 


SILELDON, DONALD 


le ntary 


November, 


terests, 


XXXIII 
14. 


1932), pp. POD 
\ study of children’s interests in vari 


is occupations, recreational activities, 


school 


me activities, school subjects, 


nd eommunity activities, secured by 
ans of a test given to the children in 
rades 4 to 8, inelusive, in eight Anzona 
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mmunities, 
THomas, Corona. ‘fA Comparison of 
Delinquent and Non-De 
soys,’’ Journal of Juvenile 


XVI (October, 1952), pp- 


Interests of 
linquent 
Research, 
510-318. 
The author presents the results of a 


questionnaire study of the interests of 


delinquent and non-delinquent boys. The 

questions were presented to groups of 

children in and about the city of Detroit. 
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cram, and steps in its construction. 
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